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Editorial 


REPRINTING IMPORTANT ARTICLES 


Modern linguistic science, 1 especially some of the more 
recent developments in that science, has so much to contrib- 
ute toward the solving of the practical problems of language 
teaching that no one who has any responsibility for that teach- 
ing can afford to ignore it. It was indeed the keen realiza- 
tion of this fact that stimulated the small group of young 
teachers, as students of linguistics, to found and finance this 
journal, Language Learning, devoted entirely to the publica- 
tion of articles concerning research and experience in the 
practical application of linguistic science. 

Some of the materials that constituted the landmarks in 
the development of modern linguistics were articles appear- 
ing in various journals,—articles which are not now easily 
accessible to teachers in service, especially to those in other 
countries. The editors of Language Learning, therefore, be- 
lieve that many of our readers would welcome, from time to 
time, the reprinting in these pages of articles that have be- 
come such landmarks. In the present issue, in accord with 
that view, appears Edward Sapir's "Sound Patterns in Lan- 
guage. "2 

It is, of course, somewhat artificial to mark off history 
with sharp divisions and point to a particular event as the 
precise beginning of an important development. And yet, as 
we study the record of the past and realize the complexity of 
the patterns out of which significant accomplishments grow, 
certain items do seem to stand out as the precise steps that 
initiate new approaches to old problems. They seem to fur- 
nish the new insights, the new understanding, that man has 
needed to break through the barriers of piled up problems. 


lLinguistic "science" is here understood to be a body of knowl- 
edge of the nature and functioning of human language, built up out of 
information about the structure, the operation, and the history of a 
wide range of human languages, by means of those techniques and 
procedures that have proved most successful in establishing verifi- 
able generalizations concerning relationships among linguistic phe- 
nomena. 


2See pp. 62-76 infra. 
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In the history of Modern Linguistic Science three arti- 
cles seem to me to have provided such initial steps into ex- 
ceedingly important developments. 

a) The essay of Rasmus Rask, published in 1818, but 
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c) 


completed by him in 1814. It was entitled Under- 
spgelse om det gamle nordiske eller islandske sprogs 
oprindelse. This essay on the origin of the Old Norse 
language, although it speaks of "letters'' rather than 
"sounds" did provide the first step in the development 
of the comparative historical approach to language 
relationships and a growing understanding of language 
change and language differences. One could perhaps 
say that modern linguistic science really had its first 
"break through" here. 

The article by Karl Verner, published in 1875. It 
was entitled Eine Ausnahme der ersten Lautvershie- 
bung or "An Exception to the First Consonant Shift." 
This article ushered in a new era of increasingly 
greater rigor in the techniques of dealing with lan- 
guage phenomena, as indicated by the vigorous and 
continuing discussion concerning the "regularity" of 
language change, and the view that "a completely 
stated 'phonetic law' can have no ‘exceptions'." If 
there are items that do not fit the generalization as 
it is stated then one must search for the modifying 
generalization that will cover each class of such so- 
called exceptions. 

The article by Edward Sapir, first published in 1925, 
and reprinted in this issue. The germ of the view 
developed in this article had been_ stated in Sapir's 
book Language, published in 1921.3 But in the arti- 
cle "Sound Patterns in Language", for the first time, 


3See the following sentences: 
"Two historically related languages or dialects may not have a 
sound in common, but their ideal sound systems may be identical 


patterns. 


"I found that it was difficult or impossible to teach an Indian to 
make phonetic distinctions -that did not correspond to 'points on the 
pattern of his language' however these differences might strike our 
objective ear, but that subtle, barely audible, phonetic differences, 
if only they hit the 'points in the pattern' were easily and voluntar-. 
ily expressed in writing." 


Sapir Language, pp. 56-58. 
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what seems to me to be the basic principle of Struc- 
tural Linguistics as developed in the United States is 
clearly grasped with specific evidence. I would sum 
up what seems to me to be the most important part 
of the view that Sapir develops, in the following sen- 
ences: 

(1) The same phonetic differences may have (and 
probably will have) entirely different ae 
values from language to language. 

There is power or force in the structural ‘ne 
itself—that is, the habits that constitute the con- 
trol of one's native language are not habits con- 
cerning items as items (in relation to the external 
world) but habits concerning an ordered system of 
structural patterns. 


(2 


Charles C. Fries 
University of Michigan 
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PERSPECTIVE ON THE 
TEACHER'S USE OF CONTRAST 


GERALD DYKSTRA 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Contrast may be called a difference in qualities as shown 
by comparison. 1 Following this dictionary definition, con- 
trasting of phonemes or lexical items or grammatical struc- 
tures can mean placing these in such a way as to show dif- 
ferences within the level of analysis with which one is con- 
cerned. Differentiating, discriminating and distinguishing are 
possible synonyms for contrasting in this sense. 

Linguistic science has made extensive use of contrast 
in linguistic analysis. A highly productive procedure was de- 
veloped around it. The phonemes of a language were deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by contrasting different sounds 
within a fixed environment or frame. If, in the frame [h-t], 
the sound [i] produced a meaningfully different reaction from 
that which resulted from the sound [a] in this frame, a mini- 
mal pair, [hit] vs. [hat] illustrated the phonemic contrast 
of these sounds. Practical experience, however, showed that 
languages with sounds approximating English [i] and [a | in- 
variably used these sounds phonemically, i.e., they were not 
found to be allophones of one phoneme. Thus Pike listed these 
sounds as "nonsuspicious."2 If found in a language, one could, 
as a working hypothesis, assume that they were manifestations 
of separate phonemes without looking for minimal pairs. Many 
other sounds were necessarily considered suspicious. They 
were often found to be allophones of one phoneme in the lan- 
guage under study. A quick and effective way of proving them 
separate phonemes was to produce meaningfully different mini- 
mal pairs, i.e., a single frame in which the two sounds in 
question provided the only distinguishable feature or contrast. 
As a result, even in English, examples like [hit] vs. [hit] 
abounded in lists of minimal pairs but examples like [hit] vs. 
[hat] rarely occurred in such lists. 

Perhaps it was unavoidable that practical minded teach- 
ers should attempt to extend the use of a productive tool. 
Teachers of English as a foreign language took up the task. 


IThe Winston Dictionary, College Edition, p. 212. 
2Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics, Ann Arbor, 1947, p. 70. 
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As predicted by the phonemicist, there wasn't much 
value in using [hit] in contrast with [hat]. In such exercises 
the beginning students would tend simply to substitute those 
of their native language vowels which seemed to approximate 
English [i| and [a]. In making the necessary motions for 
[hit] and [hit], however, the Spanish speaking student could 
not possibly rely on his old habits of tongue movement and 
still succeed in distinguishing the two as representative of 
phonemically different pronunciations. 

Lists of pairs like [hit] and [hit] were drawn up. Some 
teachers began to refer to [i] and [1] as minimally differ- 
ent sounds. And, indeed, it was probably quite common to 
place two new and totally unfamiliar language matters before 
a student on the grounds that they constituted a minimal pair 
and "teaching by contrast" had proved its value. 

Certainly one among many possible uses of contrast in 
a class of second language learners involves the placing of 
two minimally different linguistic items in juxtaposition (orally 
in time, or in written form in space). This need not, how- 
ever, and probably should not, mean the placing together 
of two unfamiliar items before the student. One portion of 
the foreign language structure can be taught first in contrast 
with a portion of the native language, then a second portion 
of the foreign language structure can be taught in contrast to 


the learned portion. In this sense, contrast can be viewed 
as a device not unrelated to the familiar "known to unknown" 
process. 


Some teachers of foreign languages question the peda- 
gogic value of the classroom use of contrast. They believe 
that it fails to produce anything other than confusion. Their 
accounts of failure are supported by experiences typified in 
this testimony: "I learned the Chinese words [Sian] and [§an| 
in contrast. Now I know what these words mean but I never 
know which is which."" There is usually, in testimony of this 
type, an implicit rejection of the use of contrast. 

Judgment on the use of contrast as such is not called 
for in this instance but, instead, a re-assaying of its place. 
An indiscriminate choice of any kind of contrast for any teach- 
ing situation would never be recommended, yet herein lies 
the fallacy of the belief presented in the preceding paragraph. 
The person who was trying to learn Chinese had difficulty, not 


3Long maintained and elaborated by Charles C. Fries in talks to 
his staff at the English Language Institute, University of Michigan. 
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because contrast is an inherently poor device, but because he 
was presented with a pronunciation contrast in a vocabulary 
learning situation. This is an inefficient approach which leads 
to duly ineffective and, as illustrated in the testimonial, even 
subversive results. 

In the area of pronunciation, the English speaker learn- 
ing Chinese must at some time in his learning contrast two 
sounds that will seem to him to be very similar to English 
[8]. He will not operate within the foreign language phonemic 
pattern until all phonemes are productively contrasted and they 
will not be productively contrasted except as the learner dif- 
ferentiates or "sees the contrast" receptively. The distinc- 
tive sound units must be placed in such a way as to show the 
differences. In foreign language learning it has proved effi- 
cient, at one point in the language acquisition process, to 
focus attention on the area or spot in which significant differ- 
ences occur.4 The use of minimal pairs has become com- 
mon as a means for directing focus to the desired area. In 
addition, the use of minimal pairs in production exercises has 
made it easier for the teacher, especially if he is a native 
speaker of the language, to react in a normal way to the 
learners' pronunciations and so test more effectively their 
productive differentiating of what are phonetically very similar 
sounds for them. Very extensive use of minimal pairs in 
pronunciation exercises, with thousands of students, over a 
period of many years has caused no confusion when it is 
understood that the teaching of pronunciation is an integral 
part of teaching the foreign language and that building habits 
of oral muscular coordination need not be supplemented with 
the simultaneous teaching of meanings to make the exercises 
valuable to the student. 

The term "minimal pair" as used above refers to those 
portions of a language which are different for native speakers 
but seem not clearly so, or perhaps not different at all to a 
learner. Used in this way it is a relative term dependent 
on the students' experiential background, but for foreign lan- 
guage teachers this is perhaps the most significant way of 
looking at the term. 

In vocabulary work, the use of minimal pairs in exer- 
cises requires a different selecting process from that required 
in pronunciation. Again, we could, from an English point of 


4Long maintained and elaborated by Charles C. Fries, Robert 
Lado and others at the English Language Institute, University of 
Michigan. 3 
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view, probably often called an "absolute" point of view, choose 
words which seem to us to be minimally different, for exam- 
ple, "differentiate,"" "discriminate," "distinguish" and "'con- 
trast."" These, however, may already be distinguishable to 
the student who is learning English. If he has made similar 
distinctions in the acquisition of his native language then these 
are no longer, from the learning point of view, important or 
difficult differences requiring the careful and prolonged atten- 
tion of, the teacher and student. For the second language 
teacher, it will be more significant to consider minimal dif- 
ferences from the point of view of the student. This requires 
a consideration of his experiential background which includes, 
as perhaps the most important part, his native language. 
Spanish "por" vs. "para" and "ser" vs. "estar'' exist as major 
problems for the teacher of Spanish to English speakers pre- 
cisely because they present minimal differences which do not 
correspond to points, or areas, in the pattern of the total 
structure of English. 

If this may be stated in terms of translation we could 
say that the English-speaking student who is learning Spanish 
must differentiate a first area of meaning and of use within 
his experience of "short," as illustrated in the examples "a 
short stick," ''a short play,'' and '"'a short time," from a sec- 
ond area exemplified by a "short man." Spanish "corto" 
serves in the first area but not in the second. The area for 
"thin" includes its applications to "paper" and "man" in Eng- 
lish but in Spanish it does not: "papel fino" and "hombre 
flaco."" Conversely, Spanish "flaco" covers an area of mean- 
ing partially illustrated by its use with "caballo," '"argumen- 
to" and "espiritu." English "thin" will correspond roughly 
only to the first two portions of the area illustrated. Con- 
versely, for most situations which may be covered by "wait," 
"expect'"' and "hope," the English speaker must, in acquiring 
Spanish, learn to react with one Spanish linguistic form to 
experiences and feelings that he has heretofore linguistically 
separated into more than one area. [Illustrations could be 
multiplied by finding the areas of reference for almost any 
words in any language and comparing this with the areas of 
reference in another language. 

The most important point thus far is that a clear dis- 
tinction must be maintained between contrast in pronunciation, 
which is dangerous for teaching vocabulary, and contrast in 
vocabulary which, though inefficient for teaching pronuncia- 
tion, is necessary for teaching vocabulary which is found to 
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be minimally different in a way not previously experienced 
by the learner. It must further be clear that considering 
contrast essential is not at all equivalent to saying that two 
or three or more minimally different words or sounds must 
be taught at the same time. It is rather like saying that a 
student will tend to classify what should be new experiences 
into old molds unless teachers are very careful. 

In the field of grammar, too, the student is required 
to make distinctions and amalgamations not previously made. 
Situations that he formerly reacted to with a single grammati- 
cal pattern must be linguistically divided and situations that 
he had reacted to with varied grammatical patterns must be 
linguistically united on the grammatical level. ‘Quiero ir," 
"planeo ir," and “pienso ir" occur as possible expressions 
in Spanish. Situations which elicit these linguistic responses 
would most often elicit English "I want to go," "I plan to go," 
and, not "I think to go," but "I think I will go."" Conversely, 
English "I want to read," "I learn to read," "I try to read" 
and "I have to read'"' would be roughly equated with four 
formally differing classifications in Spanish: "quiero leer," 
"aprendo a leer," "trato de leer" and "tengo que leer." 
Finally, to give a different type of illustration, Spanish "haber," 
plus a past participle may be heard with an expression of 
past time like "'ayer'' meaning yesterday as well as with ex- 
pressions that signify a present time period. English "have" 
plus a past participle also occurs with time expressions like 
"today" and "this year" but not with "yesterday," "last year" 
and "a year ago." 

Some analogical extensions of the foregoing are quite 
possibly warranted concerning acceptable outward behavior in 
a foreign culture as opposed to, or in addition to, mental 
linguistic response. In the area of fatherhood the English 
speaker, or English behaver, would have to learn to separate 
areas formerly united and perhaps to unite areas formerly 
separated in order to gain an insider's respect in Spanish 
culture. In North American English culture complete support 
of children and pushing of baby buggies are both accepted (if 
not demanded) behavior. In Latin-American Spanish culture, 
complete support of children falls into this category but not 
so the pushing of baby buggies. Again, examples might be 
increased by considering, for example, behavior which is 
classified "courteous," "proper" or "disrespectful,'' in the 
two cultures. 
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Whether we wish to or not, we use contrast in teach- 
ing. The English-speaking student doesn't learn to distinguish 
Chinese sibilants except through contrast in the sense used 
here. He needs it to learn the use of Spanish "corto," the 
application of Spanish grammatical patterns and the nature of 
Spanish non-linguistic behavior. The question is: does con- 
trast creep in haphazardly, thereby failing to contribute even 
as much as a fair portion of its potentiality? Or even worse, 
is it so misunderstood and misapplied that pronunciation con- 
trast is used in a vocabulary teaching situation to cause em- 
barrassment by producing ineffective results or even utter 
confusion? Valuable aid is enlisted in the necessary use of 
contrast if its function is realized and if it is used effectively 
by organizing its presentation, thereby exacting benefits from 
it to the extent seen possible at this time. At the very least 
contrast must be seen as a vast realm in which the use of 
lists of "minimal pairs" covers only a very tiny area. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR PROSE COMPOSITION 
IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


WALDO E, SWEET 
University of Michigan 


For many years one of the chief weapons in the arsenal 
of the Latin teacher was Prose Composition, the turning of 
set English sentences into Latin. In recent years, however, 
the technique has fallen into disfavor in many quarters. Most 
of the textbooks use the Reading Approach, although they still 
include English sentences for the teachers that want to use 
them. 

; When questioned about methods, most teachers, aware 
of the unfashionable state of Prose Composition, claim to put 
little emphasis on this activity, but questioning often reveals 
that this actually amounts to a third or a half of the total time. 

The common argument against Prose Composition runs 
somewhat as follows: Although writing Latin was a valid goal 
in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, when an educated 
man had a real need for this skill to participate in the activ- 
ities of state, church, law, science, or scholarship, the mod- 
ern objective is reading. Prose composition requires a great 
deal of active learning of forms and vocabulary and consumes 
time which might better be spent in actual reading. Lastly, 
say the critics, the activity is dull and unrewarding to the 
student. 

Almost all the modern texts, therefore, stress the read- 
ing of graded material which proceeds smoothly from "made" 
Latin to an adapted author, usually Caesar, in which the greater 
difficulties have been removed. Students who continue Latin 
beyond the second year of high school advance to authors that 
have not been adapted, traditionally Cicero and Vergil. 

Many experienced teachers, however, believe that in 
practice these carefully graded texts do not provide the smooth 
transition which they promise. Through trial and error they 
have proved, to their own satisfaction at least, that their stu- 
dents do not do as well without Prose Composition; and in spite 
of the theoretical objections given above they continue to use 
this technique. Structural linguistics seems to throw consid- 
erable light upon this controversy. 
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The Reading Method, at least as it actually operates at 
the present, is deficient in one vital respect: the easy Latin 
does not demonstrate the essential features of Latin. First 
of all, it is written in a word order that is essentially Eng- 
lish, thus permitting the students to comprehend the syntax 
by English signals of position rather than by Latin signals of 
inflection. The students will interpret puer as subject in 
Puer puellam spectat not because of its nominative form but 
because in their experience the subject, if expressed, always 
precedes the object. They have never seen such a sentence 
as Puellam spectat puer. The verb is identified as a verb 
not because of its morphological characteristics but because 
it regularly comes last in declarative sentences, first in ques- 
tions or commands. In other words, in these beginning texts, 
word order is most emphatically a grammatical signal, al- 
though it is not in real Latin. With their background of Eng- 
lish, American students rely upon these pseudo-signals of 
position and ignore the real signals of the inflectional end- 
ings. 

Vocabulary is similarly oversimplified. The pupils have 
no chance to observe that words are areas of meaning and not 
points of meaning because in this material vocabulary items 
are used in such contexts that they may consistently be trans- 
lated by one English meaning. Ger0d, for example, almost 
invariably patterns with bellum to mean wage, ignoring the 
dozens of other equally common meanings. 

It is a commonplace among those who have applied lin- 
guistics to practical language teaching that fundamental points 
of structure must be mastered. Bloomfield felt it necessary 
to use caps when he said, 1 "LANGUAGE LEARNING IS OVER- 
LEARNING; ANYTHING LESS IS OF NO USE." Passive read- 
ing of material which disguises the nature of the signals does 
not lead to mastery. 

The active production of essential elements of struc- 
ture through Prose Composition is a decided improvement over 
passive reading, but it too has serious flaws when viewed in 
the light of descriptive linguistics. For one thing, instead 
of demanding perfect control of one or two items at a time, 
it presents the student with a bewildering number of simul- 
taneous problems. The laborious construction at home of five 
or ten sentences with grammar and dictionary is not a normal 
speech activity. Then again, the beginning student is not given 


1Qutline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages, 
Leonard Bloomfield (Baltimore, 1942) 12. 
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natural English to turn into Latin; the English sentences are 
predigested, written in a sort of metalanguage half way be- 
tween English and Latin in order to suggest the forms that 
are expected. The student is taught that English of calls for 
a Latin genitive (except for because of, which is propter and 
the accusative), that /o and for require a Latin dative (except 
for expressions like to the town, which is ad and the accusa- 
tive), and so on, a series of one-to-one correspondences with 
their exceptions, all effectively concealing the essential dif- 
ferences between the language systems. 


The recall of Latin words for their English equivalents | 


is painfully slow, and both poor students and good habitually 
look up almost every word in an English-Latin dictionary. If 
the knowledge so laboriously acquired were useful, there might 
be little objection, but the very words for which they have 
learned a single English meaning will prove to be the chief 
stumbling blocks when they try to read a Latin author. 

The principles of descriptive linguistics provide a guide 
for the creation of materials for beginning Latin classes. 
Such materials may have the following features: 

a) Selections from Latin authors arranged in a hierarchy 
of structure, beginning with single sentences and 
working up to continuous discourse. 

b) Explanation of structure by constant contrast between 
English and Latin. 

c) Memorization and overlearning of about 150 Latin 
quotations and mottoes. 

d) Pattern Practices based on these quotations. 

e) Oral-aural work, both in class and in the language 
laboratory. 

f) Writing of original Latin sentences which imitate Latin 
selections which they already know. 

This paper will concern itself with the last technique, which 
seems to be an effective substitute for Prose Composition. 

The method has been tried and the results have been 
found interesting. After about two and a half months of Latin, 
the students of a University of Michigan class were asked to 
hand in fifty original sentences. Here is a sentence from 
each paper. Although this is not a random sampling, since 
only the better sentences are chosen, this selection gives a 
reasonably accurate picture of the papers as a whole: 


2These features have been incorporated into mimeographed ma- 
terials produced by the Department of Classical Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 9 
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Qui caret saepe capit. 

Laudem semper amat et nummum fémina. 

Dicunt volentem amdrés, ndlentem trahunt. 
Ebrietatem quT vincit hostem superat maximum. 
Cdgitur ad lacrimas fémina dum vir cdgitur ad vinum. 
Ut. vér dat fl6rem, hiems sfc reddit nivem. 

QuT sua jactat indigné vivit. 

QuT nin habet pectniam, litem habet atque dolorem. 
Non redit unda fluéns; non redit bona fortina. 

Ab oculd pird pira défluit lacrima. 

Canis vulpe sapientius est. 

Exempld melius quam verbd hominés diucuntur. 
Fémina laudem, vir rem vult. 

Félicitas in oculd est, sed dolor in corde est. 

QuT capit uxdrem, capit amdrem et fidem. 

Saepius illae cadunt quae volunt fatum sublime. 

Qui prd uxGére dicit, satis est Gloquéns. 


And one enterprising soul even essayed a poem as one 
of his fifty contributions: 


Ut vér dat florés 
et autumnus colorés, 
Sic studium saepe hondrés. 


Not only do these sentences say something worthwhile, 
but they employ various rhetorical devices of word order. 

Students may be shown how to write original sentences 
after two weeks of Latin. In this time, besides acquiring a 
general orientation to a structural approach to language study, 
they should have memorized about five Basic Sentences, such 
as the following: 


Vestis virum facit. Erasmus 
Priidéns cum cura vivit, stultus sine cura. Medieval 
Vulpés vult fraudem, lupus agnum, fémina laudem. Medieval 
A cane magno saepe tenétur aper. Ovid 
A fonte purd pura dé@fluit aqua. Anon. 


and should have thoroughly studied about twenty-five Over- 
learns, such as: 


Fiurem fir cogndscit et lupum lupus. Anon. 
In pulchra veste sapiéns non vivit honesté. Medieval 
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Fortiter, fidéliter, f€liciter. Motto 
Rem, non spem, quaerit amicus. Carmen de figuris 
Némo in amore videt. Propertius 
Manus manum. lavat. Seneca 
Fidé et amore. Motto 
Amor gignit amdrem. Anon. 
Injtria solvit amorem. Anon. 
Véritads numquam perit. Seneca 
Lis litem generat. Burton 
Deus vult! Battle Cry of First Crusade 
Virtite fidéque. Motto 
Occasi6 facit firem. Anon. 
Vitam regit forttina, nOn sapientia. Cicero 
Lix et véritas. Motto of Yale 
Amphora sub veste numquam portatur honesté. Medieval 
Antiqua veste pauper vestitur honesteé. Medieval 
Vincit véritas. Motto 
Virtite et labore. Motto 
solus satis sapit. Plautus 
Dé sapienti vird facit Ira citd stultum. Medieval 
Totam hodié ROmam Circus capit. Juvenal 
Léx videt iratum, iratus légem non videt. Syrus 
In omni ré vincit imitatiOnem veritas. Cicero 


Such mottoes and quotations may be chosen on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


a) Content (student interest, illustration of Roman and 
medieval cultural traits, etc.) 

b) Vocabulary (occurrence in later selections) 

c) Structure (to this point, nominative, accusative, and 
ablative singular of the nouns and the third singular, 
active and passive, of the present tense of the verb). 


The students are now shown how one may change any 
of these utterances by substitution, expansion, or transfor- 
mation in the following manner. 

One may substitute for a word in a given form class 
any other word in that group that has the same correspond- 
ing form. That is, for a personal noun in the ablative one 
may substitute any other personal noun in the ablative. Under 
certain conditions some substitutions across form classes is 
permitted. At this state the following form classes have been 
set up: 


3Further subclasses must be set up later on. 
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Declinable words 


Personal nouns:4 vir lupus canis nemo vulpes 
fur agnus’ aper deus femina 


Nonpersonal nouns: res cura _ fides fraus injuria 
lis vita manus labor veritas 
lux fons Roma Circus fortuna 


lex amor aqua vestis amphora 
ira spes_ laus virtus occasio 
imitatio sapientia 

Transitive verbs:° regit vincit lavat quaerit 
tenet solvit capit cognoscit 

portat gignit videt generat 

Transitival verbs:® vult 

Intransitive verbs:’ _vivit perit sapit défluit 
Adjectives:® pulcher sapiéns honestus ffortis  fidélis 
félix prudéens magnus purus omnis 

solus stultus antiquus iratus totus 

citus 

Adverbs:? pulchreé sapienter fidéliter honesté 
stulte feliciter fortiter prudenter 


4Identified now by meaning, later by formal characteristics: use 
as subject of first or second persons, use as vocative, use with Z/ab 
and a passive verb to show agent. ; 

SIdentified by the contrast between the active ending -¢ and the 
passive ending -fur. An accusative with this class of verb indicates 
Direct Object. 

6Identified by listing here but formally by the lack of passive 
forms. An accusative with these verbs indicates Direct Objéct. 


Identified here by listing but formally by having no passive forms 
(except occasionally the third singular, the so-called impersonal use). 
An accusative with this class of verb is an adverbial modifier; this 
accusative will either pattern with a preposition, as in Flimen ad 
mare défluit or if without a preposition will belong to a small list 
of words (multum, nihil, Romam, etc.) Some of these intransitives 
are occasionally used as transitivals, but not in our corpus. 

8identified here by listing, but formally by having a contrast be- 
tween masculine-feminine and neuter. 


9Identified by the morphemes -@ and -ter added to adjective bases. 
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Indeclinable words ® 
Adverbials: non numquam satis saepe hodieé 
Conjunctions: et -que 
Prepositions: in cum sine a/ab sub 


Taking as our model an Overlearn from page 11, Rem, 
non spem, quuaerit amicus ("A friend wants cash and not en- 
couragement") we may substitute for rem any word in the 
nonpersonal class if we put it into the accusative case. (The 
students have been given the nominative, accusative, and 
ablative singular of each word when it first appeared.) If we 
take the first four words at random, we obtain the following: 


Litem, non spem, quaerit amicus. 
Licem, spem, quaerit amicus. 
Légem, non spem, quaerit amicus. 
Tram, ndn spem, quaerit amicus. 


Since we did not select these words with regard for 
their lexical compatibility with the rest of the sentence, these 
originals are not particularly meaningful. When we try sub- 
stitutions for the spem, we will consider the lexical mean- 
ing: 


Rem, non laudem, quaerit amicus. 
Rem, nOn injilriam, quaerit amicus. 
Rem, nOn sapientiam, quaerit amicus. 
Rem, nOn amorem, quaerit amicus. 


In substituting for the verb, we choose from the same 
group as quaeril, that is from the transitives: 


Rem, non spem, generat amicus. 


Finally, we may substitute for amicus, which is an ad- 
jective here used as a personal noun. We may choose from 


10}dentified by listing. 

1lwe know that it is used as a noun because there is no noun for 
it to be in agreement with. We know that it is personal because it 
is masculine and not neuter. Some adjectives have a neuter form 
that is a nonpersonal noun (bonum, malum, etc.). 
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either the list of the personal nouns or the list of adjec- 
tives: 


Rem, non spem, quaerit fémina. 
Rem, nOn spem, quaerit sapiéns. 


We may substitute more than one element at a time: 

Laudem, non litem, quaerit amicus. 

In fact, we may change them all (except the ndn): 

Vestem, non amphoram, lavat f@mina. 

Expansion involves the addition or subtraction of items. 
At this stage the students can add (or subtract) adverbs, ad- 
verbials, ablatives, or any words in series. By addition: 

Rem, non spem, saepe quaerit amicus. 

And by subtraction: 

Rem quaerit amicus. 

Transformation involves a change in syntax. At this 
point the students understand only the change from active to 
passive and the reverse: 

Rés, non spés, quaeritur ab amico. 

By combining these three processes of substitution, ex- 
pansion, and transformation (and changing the word order, if 
necessary) we can change any utterance into any other utter- 
ance. Here is how one might change /njiiria solvit amdrem 
into Vériias numquam perit: 


Injuria solvit amOrem. 


Injuria solvitur amor. (transformation) 
Solvitur amor. (expansion) 
Perit amor. (substitution) 12 


12, passive verb (without the type of ablative modifier traditionally 
called Means and Agent) is interchangeable with an intransitive 
verb. 
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Perit véritas. (substitution) 
Perit numquam véritas. (expansion) 
Véritas numquam perit. (change of word order) 


As a first assignment in original sentence writing, a 
class may be given the following instructions: 

"Write twenty-five original sentences, using the tech- 
niques as indicated: 

Five sentences where one word has been substituted. 

Five sentences where two words have been substituted. 
Five sentences where three words have been substi- 

tuted. 

d. Five sentences where you use only expansion. 

e. Five sentences where you use transformation without 

expansion or substitution." 

Here is one correct sentence from each paper that was 
handed in by a class which had had eight lessons in Latin. 
To see if the description was adequate, the only explanation 
given them was that in their text, essentially as it has been 
presented above. 


p 


Vir in amore videt. 

Manus lavat amphoram. 

Fortuna vita regitur, nOn sapientia. 

Rem, non litem, quaerit fir. 

A fire fiir cogn6scitur et a lupo lupus. 
Fidés numquam perit. 

Amore amor gignitur. 

Vird honestod pura défluit véritas. 

Fémina injuriam cogndscit. 

Stultus tenet numquam rem, numquam amorem. 
Vestis f€minam facit. 

Amor saepe perit. 

Vitam capit labor. 

Vir vult amodrem, lupus agnum, fémina rem. 


13]¢ should be noted that two students were unable to do this as- 
signment at all. While it is possible that proper explanation in class 
before they were asked to do the assignment might have improved 
their performance, it is my opinion that emotional disturbance rather 
than lack of understanding was involved. One student, who had had 
two years of high school Latin but was repeating, dropped the course 
within a few days. The other student finished the semester far be- 
hind everyone else. 
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Vincit fortina. 

Furem iratus cognoscit. 

Injuria solvitur amor. 

Vestis et fortuna virum facit. 

non spes, quaeritur ab amico. 
Prudéns cum cura vivit. 

Vestis pulchra virum facit. 

In antiqua veste vir nOn vivit fortiter. 


When the students reach connected discourse, they can 
be required to paraphrase a passage in Latin, making at 


least one change in each sentence. 

This type of exercise would seem to have the follow- 
ing advantages over the traditional Prose Composition: 

a. It gives the student a sense of achievement. He has 


b. 


c. 


d. 


LANGUAGE LEARNING 


expressed his own thoughts in a foreign language. 
The emphasis is upon producing whole utterances 
rather than putting pieces together. 

There is little vocabulary burden; the student uses 
the words which he knows. 

Errors are few. 

The student learns something about the rhetorical 
uses of word order. 

Reference is to a Latin model, not an English one, 
and the activity is carried on largely in Latin. 
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PHONEMIC STRUCTURE AND THE 
TEACHING OF PRONUNCIATION! 


HANS WOLFF 
University of Puerto Rico 


This paper deals with certain principles underlying the 
teaching of pronunciation of a second language; though most 
of the examples are based on experience with the teaching of 
English in Puerto Rico, the conclusions herein arrived at 
have general applicability in second language teaching. 

Problems in the teaching of pronunciation of a second 
language—other than matters of methodology—arise from dif- 
ferences between two phonemic systems: that of the student's 
own language (LS) and that of the language to be learned (LL). 
Learning to pronounce a new language is therefore a problem 
of replacement of one system by another—always quite differ- 
ent—system of phonemes. 

In an earlier paper3 the writer presented a partial com- 
parison of the phonemes of American English and Puerto Rican 
Spanish, arranging the phonemes of LL (English) in two stages. 
These stages represented different levels of expected diffi- 
culty and were set up on the basis of the following assump- 
tions: 


a) Some phonemes of LL never occur in LS; these are 
the "new" phonemes which the student must acquire. 
Before the new phoneme has been acquired to the 
point of automatic control, the student is likely to 
substitute some other phoneme from his own native 
system. The substituted phoneme seems to him to 
be "like" the new phoneme he is trying to learn. 
StageIthus consists of the acquisition of new phonemes, 


1, slightly different version of this paper, under the title 'Pro- 
nunciation Problems in Second Language Teaching,"' was read at the 
Convention of the National Council of Teachers of English, in De- 
troit, November 1954. 

2For a survey of the entire problem see U. Weinreich, Languages 
in Contact, New York, 1953. 

3Language Learning, III (1950). 
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new articulation habits and of the elimination of sub- 
stitutions. 


() Some phonemes, though shared, qua phonemes, by 

LS and LL, differ in allophonic range or distribution 
or in both. We may call them, loosely, "familiar" 
phonemes in "unfamiliar" surroundings. The second 
stage—rearrangement of the phonemic system-is much 
more difficult, since it means reshuffling the stu- 
dent's phonemic patterns. 


When English is LL and Puerto Rican Spanish LS, the stages 
look as follows: 


I: (1) all vowels, stress patterns and intonation con- 
tours; (2) the consonants /@ 5 v z Zz r/; and/d 


j/ and /n/. 


Vowels, stress and intonation belong in stage I, because any 
similarities with Spanish equivalents are little more than super- 
ficial. Some special difficulty may be expected with the con- 
sonants /d/, /j/ and /n/, since these occur in Puerto Rican 
Spanish as allophones of other phonemes. 


II: all English phonemes not listed in stage I above, 
namely the consonants: /p t € k b dgfs 
h m n w Y and /y/. 


In the following we shall discuss the theoretical bases for the 
two stages. 

What kind of substitutions may we expect from the learner 
in Stage I? It is not enough to say that the student will 
substitute phonemes which seem to him "like" the new pho- 
nemes, since it leads to the further question: which phonemes 
of LS are "like" which phonemes of LL? Which phoneme is 
more like /0/ - /s/ or /f/, and which of these may we expect 
in a typical mispronunciation? Considerations of phonetic 
proximity will not help, since in our example /s/ is phoneti- 
cally just as "close" to /@/ as it is to /f/. More con- 
cretely, taking the word "bath" as an example, why is it that a 
Puerto Rican will pronounce this word witha final /s/, some 
speakers of German (not all) with a final /t/, while speakers 
of some West African languages will render the word with a 
final /f/? (Note: the /s/ phoneme occurs in all the above- 
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named languages, so that /s/ could conceivably be used as 
substitute by all of them.) Moreover, why is the so-called 
neutral vowel of the word "cut" rendered with /o/ by the 
Puerto Rican, with a short /6/ by the German, while the 
speaker of Yoruba substitutes /a/? 

Since the learner quite obviously identifies the new pho- 
neme with the substitution, both perceptively and produc- 
tively, the differences in substitution must be caused by dif- 
ferences in interpretation. In other words, we never hear 
merely a phoneme; rather, we hear the phoneme as part of a 
system, our own phonemic system and its distinctive features. 

A phoneme has reality in two different and complemen- 
tary fashions. First, it may be defined as an articulatory- 
acoustic unit, identifiable in terms of articulatory or acoustic 
phonetics. Secondly, the phoneme has reality as a contras- 
tive unit ina system composed of many units. Thus, a con- 
sonant can be defined in terms of certain movements of vari- 
ous articulators or speech organs; or as a series of acoustic 
features identifiable on a sound spectrogram. But it may 
also be defined as a member of a phoneme class with cer- 
tain characteristics which distinguish it from members of an- 
other phoneme class with other characteristics, usually known 
as vowels. And a stop consonant is a member of a class of 
phonemes which share certain features and which are differ- 
ent from other phoneme classes with other distinguishing fea- 
tures, such as for example fricative consonants. Some pho- 
nemes differ in only one single feature, (e.g., /s/ and /z/, 
which are distinguished only by the vibration or lack of vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords). Such a contrast is known as a mini- 
mal contrast, and the feature of vocal cord vibration—usually 
known as voice—which creates the minimal contrast is called 
a distinctive feature. In examining a language like English 
we find that the distinctive feature of voice occurs not only 
in the contrast /s-z{ but "unites, '' so to speak, a whole group 
of phonemes, namely /p-b, t-d, ¢-j, k-g, f-v, @-d/, and /8-z/ 
In this fashion each phoneme in a given system contrasts with 
other phonemes in one or more features and fits into the sys- 
tem by virtue of these distinctive feature contrasts. New 
phonemes, when they are first picked up by ear, are inter- 
preted, i.e., heard, in terms of the distinctive features of 
one's own system, and substitutions are made in terms of 
this interpretation. 

Let us return to the problem of the vowel in "cut". Eng- 
lish /a/ is mid-central. It is distinguished from front vowels 
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by lack of lip tension and from back vowels by lack of lip 
rounding. The Puerto Rican student makes his interpreta- 
tion—and hence, substitution—on the basis of a system with- 
out central vowels. He has a choice of hearing the vowel of 
"cut" either as [€] (mid-front) or as [9] (mid-back). When 
we examine the distinctive features of the Puerto Rican Span- 
ish vowel system, we realize that front vowels are pronounced 
with tense retracted lips; in other words, lip retraction and 
tension is a concomitant feature of frontal articulation. Since 
/a/ is not pronounced with muscular tension nor with retrac- 
tion of the lips, and since, as a matter of fact, there is 
some retraction of the tongue, (i.e., proximity to back vowels), 
the Puerto Rican student is forced into an interpretation of 
/2/ as his own /o/. Hence, in pronouncing "cut", he sub- 
stitutes his own mid-back vowel. The speaker of German 
who hears "'cut'' has a vowel system with distinctive features 
which contrast front, central and back vowels. Hence, he 
makes the identification of mid-central /a/ with his own mid- 
central /6/; the fact that the latter happens to be a rounded 
vowel is simply a concomitant feature of its being central. 
There is no doubt that he considers /a/ and /6/ practically 
identical. The Yoruba of Nigeria has a vowel system which 
distinguishes front from back vowels and all vowels with low 
central /a/. A further distinctive feature in this system is 
the feature of openness of the lips. The Yoruba hears "cut" 
with its British pronunciation, in which the vowel is lower, 
i.e., more open than in American English. Hence, he makes 
the identification of /a/ with his central open /a/. 

(Illustrations in the remainder of this paper will be lim- 
ited to Puerto Rican Spanish examples. ) 

The English phoneme /j/, a voiced palatal affricate, 
usually causes a good deal of trouble to the Puerto Rican stu- 
dent, though such an affricate does occur in his own language. 
The untrained English-speaking observer is under the mis- 
taken impression that, whenever /j/ is expected, the Puerto 
Rican student says /y/; and vice versa. Such are the im- 
pressions out of which folkloristic statements like the follow- 
(ne are manufactured: 

. "Puerto Ricans say "j"' instead of "y"' and "y" instead 

"j", how funny!" Actually, in Puerto Rican Spanish [j] 
and [y] are both allophones—in free variation—of the /y/ pho- 
neme. Other variants are [dY] and, in some idiolects [Z]. 
Since they are free variants, any one of them may replace the 
other, and the replacement is made unconsciously. The 
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speaker is not aware of the difference in sound, since in his 
own phonemic system this difference is non-significant; which 
is tantamount to saying that it is nonexistent. Learning Eng- 
lish /j/ presents the following problem: a speech sound which 
in the Puerto Rican phonemic system is one of several vari- 
ants must be transformed to fit into a system where it will 
be distinguished sharply from the very sounds with which it 
used to be in free variation. Represented graphically, the 
amorphous mass of sound features 


must be transformed into a system in which each of the com- 
ponents contrasts with the other, as follows: 


The difficulty of the operation is apparent; it is a little like 
being adopted into a family with triplets: the triplets feel 
insulted if you do not immediately call each by his right name. 

In dealing with problems of Stage II, we must realize 
that "familiar'' phonemes is indeed a loose term. When dis- 
tincitive features and distributions are considered, very few 
phonemes of LL will turn out to be thoroughly familiar to the 
learner. 

Let us take the phoneme /s/, which occurs in both Eng- 
lish and Puerto Rican Spanish; and which, as a matter of fact, 
has exactly the same allophonic range in both languages, i.e., 
the same phonetic realization, the same articulatory basis, 
and is, therefore, admirably suited for illustration. When 
we tell our students that they should have little trouble with 
/s/, we are oversimplyfying, since there are differences in 
contrastive patterning and in distribution which are consider- 
able. /s/ is a voiceless apico-alveolar fricative and, in 
Spanish, fits into the following model: 


f 


to be read as follows: an apico-alveolar voiceless fricative 
/s/ contrasts with two other voiceless fricatives, labio-dental 
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/t/ and post-velar /h/; incidentally, the contrast is not en- 
tirely symmetrical, due to a morphophonemic fluctuation be- 
tween Puerto Rican Spanish /s/ and /h/. Compare this model 
with its English counterpart: 


Read: voiceless apico-alveolar fricative /s/ contrasts with 
other voiceless fricatives, labio-dental /f/, dental /0/, palatal 
/8/ and with a voiced apico-alveolar fricative /z/; more- 
over, all these fricatives contrast with /h/. In other words, 


| English /s/ enters into more oppositional relationships; more 


differences with /s/ have to be heard and produced in English 
than in Spanish. And the Spanish-speaking learner must en- 
large the contrastive field, i.e., he has to learn more dis- 
tinctions than he has been used to. 

We may observe similarities in distribution when we 
consider the occurrence of /s/ in isolation. It may occur 
initially, medially and finally in both languages, since /s/ is 
one of the few Spanish phonemes which do occur in final posi- 
tion. AS soon as we compare the distribution in clusters, 
however, we become aware of differences. Most English 
clusters, with or without /s/, are quite difficult for the Puerto 
Rican learner. 

One further example will complete this brief survey. 
The fact that /b/, a voiced bilabial stop, occurs in both Span- 
ish and English phonemic systems does not really mean that 
no difficulty may be expected. Puerto Rican Spanish /b/ 
occurs in two allophones, a voiced stop [b] and a voiced fric- 
ative [b]; in English /b/ occurs in only one variant, the 
voiced bilabial [b]. The Puerto Rican student now has the 
task of completely eliminating a variant, which occurs in his 
own language quite frequently, though he may not be aware 
of it. He must learn always to say [b], never [b], not even 
intervocalically. In other words, he has to learn (1) to hear 
a sound he does not know he is pronouncing, and (2) to stop 
pronouncing it. Since Spanish /b/ is one of a distinctive fea- 
ture set of phonemes, which includes /d/ and /g/, what has 
been said above will also apply to the learning of English /d/ 
and /g/. Furthermore, the contrastive field of English /b/ 
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is much larger than that of its Spanish counterpart, since, 
to mention only one item, English /b/ contrasts with /v/. 

To summarize the foregoing: Learning to pronounce a 
second language is more than the acquisition of articulatory 
habits. It amounts to a complete reshuffling of the phonemic 
system, the creation of new contrastive patterns and the es- 
tablishment of entirely new sets of distinctive features. Pho- 
nemic substitutions will be made in terms of the learner's 
system of distinctive features and are predictable if the dis- 
tinctive features of both LS and LL are known. 
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THE FOREIGN STUDENT AND THE IMMIGRANT 
—THEIR DIFFERENT PROBLEMS AS 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 


WILLIAM SLAGER 
University of Utah 


Since World War II there has been a phenomenal in- 
crease in foreign students at our American universities. Most 
of these students have immediate need of work in English as 
a foreign language. They need more than a special section 
of freshman English in which they can receive extra help with 
composition. For linguistic science has made it clear that 
to teach English (effectiveness, organization and usage) to 
native-born Americans, and to teach English as a foreign lan- 
guage (mastery of the sound and structure system), are as 
widely different as two tasks can be. The first in many ways 
deals with language as an art. The other deals with language 
as a science: its subject matter and its classroom techniques 
require special background and training. That both courses 
are often taught in the same department is coincidental. 

But to recognize the need for a special course is only 
the beginning. Next it is necessary to determine as quickly 
as possible which students have a serious foreign language 
problem. For this purpose the English Language Test for 
Foreign Students can be used.! If a newly arrived foreign 
student scores above 80 per cent, he may be placed in the 
regular freshman English course; otherwise, a special section 
of English as a foreign language is indicated. 

However, such a procedure catches only part of the stu- 
dents who need special work in English. Instructors of fresh- 
man English and remedial courses find an equally large number 


Robert Lado, English Language Test for Foreign Students, Ann 
Arbor: George Wahr Publishing Co., 1951. Throughout the paper 
I rely heavily on materials developed at the English Language Insti- 
tute. But it is often necessary to modify the procedures used there. 
In a separate department, with a specially trained staff and special 
teaching materials and equipment, the students can concentrate for 
eight weeks on nothing but English. Most institutions have neither 
the facilities nor the staff to offer full-time work in English as a 
foreign language. So the courses they offer must be compromises. 
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of immigrants2 who have serious difficulties with English. 
Many of these students have lived in the community for years; 
they may even have graduated from local high schools and 
have served in the armed forces. Yet their scores in the 
English language test are often as weak as, or weaker than, 
those of the newly arrived foreign students. 

An obvious solution is to put the immigrant and the for- 
eign student in the same class, since their test scores prove 
to be comparable. Experience, however, has proved that this 
policy is unwise: although both groups need special work in 
English as a foreign language, the kind of work they need is 
often very different. There are sound linguistic arguments 
to support a separation of the two groups: 

(1) In grammar class, with the recently arrived foreign 
student, the teacher tries to establish automatic control of 
the common English sentence patterns. To each pattern that 
the student produces the teacher can apply a single criterion: 
Is it English, or is it non-English? He is teaching what Fries 
refers to as "grammar of structure."3 For example, the 
French students will tend to use the present perfect for the 
preterite: 'I have lived in the United States four years ago." 
(J’ai habité les Etats-Unis il ya quatre ans.) Native speak- 
ers would never use this pattern, and would immediately rec- 
ognize it as non-English. It is the teacher's job to establish, 
through drill, the automatic use of the preterite with time- 
words like "ago." 

In the same class there may be a number of Greek im- 
migrants most of whom have been in this country over four 
years, and many of whom have graduated from local high 
schools. Since they have no foreign credits to be evaluated, 
they may not have been processed as foreign students, and if 
their scores on the English section of the university's entrance 
examination are weak, they may be placed in the Remedial 
English course for the regular American students. 

In oral and written work students of this background are 
found constantly to use expressions like "he done it," "I don't 


2The term "immigrant" as used in this paper is not meant to 
have the technical, legal sense, but is intended simply as a con- 
venient label for the foreign-born student who has been living in 
the United States several years in contra-distinction to the native 
North-American and to the foreigner who has only recently arrived. 

3Both "grammar of structure’ and "grammar of usage" are 
phrases used by C. C. Fries in his preface to The Structure of Eng- 
lish, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952. 
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want no,"' or "he don't."" Even though these patterns are all 
in common use by native speakers of the language, the newly 
arrived foreign student seldom uses them. The immigrant, 
however, has learned these patterns from Americans and has 
established them as habits. To point out that he will call at- 
tention to himself if he uses these expressions among the peo- 
ple whom (as a college graduate) he will meet professionally 
and socially is to teach "grammar of usage." In this case, 
the immigrants are having difficulties similar to those faced 
by many American students. For them, structural grammar 
is not enough. Obviously the scope of the immigrant's gram- 
mar problem overlaps that of the newly arrived foreign stu- 
dent's and the native-born American's and is the same as 
neither. 

(2) From Jespersen on, linguists have argued that a 
basic step in foreign language learning is recognition and re- 
production of the sound system of the language.4 This does 
not imply, of course, a complete course in phonetics and pro- 
nunciation. Usually there is not enough time to do very much 
about "foreign" accent; if the student's pronunciation is under- 
standable, it is satisfactory. However, since the student 
should be able to follow lectures as quickly as possible, great 
emphasis must be placed on aural comprehension. 

Student reaction to work in aural comprehension is sim- 
ilar to that in structure: the foreign student benefits tremen- 
dously; the immigrant often does not need the work. Foreign 
students, who many times have never heard English spoken 
before they came to the United States, improve as much as 
20 centile points ina quarter. Contrast them with Dutch im- 
migrants,for instance, who may begin the course with a score 
in aural comprehension of 90 per cent or higher. 6 Though 


4See, for example, Otto Jespersen, How to Teach a Foreign Lan- 
guage. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1928, pp. 144 ff. 
See also the Introduction to English Pronuncition by Fries and staff. 
English Language Institute, 1954: 'With development of linguistic sci- 
ence has come the realization that the sounds of a language operate 
in a system. We must teach this sound system just as we teach the 
system of structure." 

5To determine ability and progress in aural comprehension, see 
the Test of Aural Comprehension. English Language Institute, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


6These averages reflect our experience at the University of Utah. 
See Robert Lado, "The Relation of Entrance Level to Rate of Prog- 
ress in Aural Comprehension," Language Learning, Il, 105-112. 
The data indicate that students whose entrance scores are above 
90 per cent show no improvement on subsequent testing. 
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they and others of Germanic language background have minor 
problems in pronunciation, their intonation and rhythm pat- 
terns so closely parallel English that they understand quickly 
and are easily understood. Naturally enough, learning a spe- 
cial phonemic alphabet and doing required drills in intonation 
and rhythm bore them. 

Such immigrants still need help in English, for they can- 
not pass the regular freshman course. But they do not bene- 
fit much from pronunciation classes; and they disturb other 
students who are struggling to understand spoken English. 

(3) A language class must provide not only a mastery 
of the sound and structure n™ but an understanding of 
the cultural patterns as well. Since English does not exist 
in a vacuum, the student must know social contexts—the par- 
ticular situations that stimulate particular utterances. A re- 
cently arrived German student learns that the translation of 
bitte is "please." Yet he will not know that the two ex- 
pressions do not parallel each other in many situations, and 
that he could easily run into trouble by using please when- 
ever he would use bitte. The American student says, "Excuse 
me, please," if he is obliged to leave the dinner table before 
the others. When he hears the German answer "Please," he 
is startled. ''Please'' in this context has no meaning to the 
American, who expects "Surely,'' or "Of course," or "'Cer- 
tainly." 

When saying goodbye to a friend who has come to visit 
him, the student of German language background will often say, 
"Come good home!"" (Kommen Sie gut nach Hause.) The use 
of come illustrates the special care that should be taken with 
cognates. And the use of good for well is a common mistake 
for Germans. But far more important is the fact that the 
entire phrase has no equivalent in English. 

Orientation involves much more than explaining language 
formulas for introductions and leave-takings, and taboos in 
subject-matter and words. Fries lists a number of situations 
that should be outlined for the foreign students, to make this 
new language meaningful. They should know about our books 
and magazines, our songs, our sports, our curricula, our 
system of grading and granting degrees; they should know about 


7Fries uses the term "contextual orientation."" See his Teaching 
and Learning English as a Foreign Language, Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1954. See also C. C. Fries, "American Lin- 
guistics and the Teaching of English," Language Learning, VI (1955). 
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religion, courtship and marriage, and social classes. But 
why should the Dutch and Greek immigrants who have been 
here for years listen to such explanations? They know our 
popular songs by heart. They have served in our armed 
forces. They have attended our churches regularly. They 
may even have married American girls. In a word, they are 
Americans. Little wonder they find such explanations super- 
fluous and dull. 

(4) Perhaps these contrasts between the foreign student 
and the immigrant have not sufficiently emphasized the fact 
that the immigrant has serious problems with English. He 
does. But they are of a special sort. Language learning 
means establishing habits. The immigrant learned his Eng- 
lish whenever and wherever he could. Often the only require- 
ment of that English was intelligibility on the most elemen- 
tary level. So he did the natural thing: he learned English 
words and placed them in a structure borrowed from his na- 
tive language. If he was understood, he was seldom cor- 
rected. As the years passed, he established habits that are 
not easily changed. 

Here are a few typical sentences from the compositions 
of Dutch immigrants. Because their language is so similar 
to English structure, they can often translate directly and get 
English patterns that are clear enough to pass uncorrected 
except in an academic environment. One frequent mistake is 
the position of "here" in "She will be at ten o'clock here." 
(Zij zal om tien uur hier zijn.) There will occasionally be 
a mistake in tense: "I am here since four years." (/k ben 
hier sinds vier jaar.) Since the question pattern with do is 
new to the Dutch, you will find, ''How much costed the house 
when it new was?" (Hoe veel koste het huis toen het niew 
was?) Here word order and the irregular verb also must be 
considered. Even so, the meaning in English is quite clear. 
Because he is not corrected, the immigrant makes habits of 
these non-English patterns. Therefore, he must not only 
learn a new pattern: he must unlearn an old one. Thus his 
task—and the teacher's—is more complicated. 


Conclusions 
Even though they have serious problems in English as a 
foreign language, the immigrants do not profit from classes 
that are specifically devised for the newly arrived foreign stu- 
dents. They need special work on grammar of usage. But 
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they often need no help at all in aural comprehension; and 
since they have lived for sometime in this country, they need 
very little orientation. 

During the past decade a great deal of attention has 
been given to the preparation of materials and development of 
classroom techniques in the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. When properly adapted, the specialized books and 
tests of the English Language Institute at the University of 
Michigan can be used in regular university courses for the 
foreign student. They were conceived and prepared with this 
goal in view, but these same materials and techniques do not 
work ideally with the immigrant. It is difficult at the moment 
to predict just what approaches will prove best. As yet, the 
best that can be said is that no linguistically sound materials 
have appeared specifically aimed at preparing the immigrant 
(who is in many ways already part of our community) for 
work in English on the college level. That there is a need 
for such specialized materials, there can be no doubt. 
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THE USE OF PROVERBS IN THE TEACHING 
OF ARABIC 


ERNEST McCARUS 
University of Michigan 


A major trend in all phases of language training today 
is toward the integration of linguistic training with cultural 
orientation.! This is true of college instruction, where the 
ideal language course is considered by many to be an intro- 
duction to a foreign culture through the acquisition of a lin- 
guistic competence, as well as in elementary schools, where 
possibly the most important objective of language training is 
"dispelling in the youngster a fear or suspicion of the for- 
eign, the unfamiliar and the unknown, introducing him to a 
foreign people and their culture."2 A device which the author 
has found remarkably successful in combining contextual orien- 
tation with linguistic training in the teaching of colloquial 
Arabic is the use of proverbs. 

Proverbs seem to be well-established in most, if not 
all, of the major cultures of the world; there is readily avail- 
able in many libraries a considerable number of works on 
proverbs, ranging from studies on individual proverbs to rela- 
tively complete collections of sayings found in particular lan- 
guages. These provide an excellent source of ready-made 


Isee, for example, Chapter V, "Contextual Orientation," in 
Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (Ann Arbor, 1945), pp. 57-61. 


2Otto Graf, "German Instruction on Fourth Grade Level," Language 
Learning, V, (1955), p. 84. 


3The term proverb is used here in a broad sense to include not 
only popular maxims but also common sayings from literature and 
scripture, as the Bible or the Koran. Even clichés, as "'the straight 
and narrow," can be included here. 

4For example, for Arabic see Charles A. Ferguson and John M. 
Echols, "Critical Bibliography of Spoken Arabic Proverb Literature," 
Journal of American Folklore, LXV, Mo. 255 (1952), 67-84. 

For some critical bibliographies on proverbs in all languages, 
see-Archer Taylor, "An Introductory Bibliography for the Study of 
Proverbs,"" Modern Philology, XXX (1933), 195-210. 

Richard Jente, "A Review of Proverb Literature Since 1920," 
Corona. Studies in Celebration of the Eightieth Birthday of Samuel 
Singer (Durham, N.C., 1941), pp. 23-41. 
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linguistic texts for use in classroom instruction. Further, 
as their correct usage requires some explanation of cultural 
differences, they guarantee a certain amount of contextual 
orientation for the learner. In the following discussion of 
this two-fold usefulness of proverbs as instructional material, 
the author will draw on his experience as a teacher of col- 
loquial Arabic as well as his experience, and that of other 
researchers, ° in the Near East itself. Although, the obser- 
vations made in this paper refer most directly to colloquial 
Arabic and to the Arabic-speaking communities of Lebanon 
and Syria, still, they are merely specific applications of gen- 
eral principles which should be applicable to most language 
learning situations. 

The Arabic-speaking peoples have a tremendous store 
of proverbs; what is more, they are extremely fond of them, 
and proverbs have a definite place in their daily life. They 
often have poetic or other literary value, or they may sum up 
the wisdom and philosophy of the people. They can be mor- 
dant or humorous, but they are always expressive and effec- 
tive. Accordingly, researchers in the field have found that 
proverbs provide an excellent entrée into a new community. 
If the newcomer has taken the trouble to learn their values 
before visiting them, the local people will welcome him more 
readily. Knowledge of their proverbs shows interest in them, 
and ties the outsider to them and their traditions. In a social 
situation, a pruverb will often "break the ice''—when one per- 
son leads off with a proverb, others usually follow in rapid 
succession. One field worker had only to begin a proverb 
and. the local inhabitants would quickly finish it. 

As proverbs often have literary value or are associated 
with wisdom or even religion, certain prestige accrues to 
those who have mastered them. Speeches and other formal 
styles of expression are often embellished with proverbs and 
maxims. Many proverbs in common use are in- Classical 
Arabic (a literary language quite different from colloquial 
Arabic), as /?arsaltuhu liya xaatiban fatazawwaZ/ "I sent him 
to her to propose [for me] and he married [her]." In this 
connection, proverbs can give an impression of fluency to a 
foreigner's speech. Since a proverb is concentrated in mean- 
ing, it is equivalent to several sentences or paragraphs of 
grammatically and stylistically perfect Arabic. 


SThe author is indebted to Miss Louise Sweet and Messrs. Gordon 
Torrey and James Young for their kindness in describing to him 
their experiences with proverbs in their field work in northern Syria. 
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Proverbs are useful not only in relating to peoples but 
even in inducing certain reactions from them. Without going 
into the psychology of language, it does seem that behavior 
can be influenced to a certain degree by appealing to stereo- 
typed traditions and beliefs. Perhaps the following incident 
will illustrate this best: 

A social scientist was doing field work in a Muslim vil- 
lage in the mountains of Lebanon, when a local malcontent 
began to hamper his work seriously by means of a whisper- 
ing campaign directed against him. The trouble-maker was 
thoroughly discredited and his damage undone when, at a gath- 
ering of the elders of the village, the researcher merely 
quoted a familiar saying from the Koran which identifies whis- 
perers with Satan: /?aCuuzu birabb innaas min Sarr ilwas- 
waas ilxannaas/ "I seek refuge in the Lord of mankind, From 
the evil of the sneaking whisperer. "6 

As proverbs cover all phases of culture, they are often 
a convenient didactic device. A Syrian lawyer explaining local 
legal structure in Arabic to an American would regularly il- 
lustrate points of law with proverbs, so that his explanations 
were always clear. For example, in explaining that the Syrian 
Constitution gives the courts the power to pass sentences but 
does not give them the power to enforce their sentences, the 
lawyer summed up the situation with the saying /llisaan saayil 
wil?iid marbuuta/ "The tongue is free but the hand is tied." 

An anthropologist doing a village study in Syria found 
many proverbs on weather and agriculture in common use. 
She had trouble with the multiplicity of calendars in use, until 
she learned a number of common sayings which helped her 
keep calendaric dates inorder. She reports, too, that a father 
would often use proverbs to explain right and wrong to his 
son—for example, to illustrate why the son was punished for 
a certain deed. Some of the etiquette sayings are /ddiHk 
balaa sabab min ?illt 1?adab/ "Laughter without cause is from 
insufficiency of upbringing" and /Habl lkizb ?asiir/ ''The rope 
of lying is short."" These correspond to our clichés, as "It 
serves him right," or the British "It isn't done." 

Proverbs can be a clue to attitudes. In a certain vil- 
lage, the people would usually not register their emotions on 
their faces. They would, however, often express their inner 
feelings by proverbs, as /Saayib u dalluu Caayib/ "He has 


6Translation from Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall, The Meaning 
of the Glorious Koran (New York, 1953), p. 455. 
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gray hair and he's still shameful [in conduct]" to show dis- 
approval of a person's behavior. 

Perhaps a word of caution should be inserted here: 
proverbs are not descriptions of actual behavior, but are 
idealizations of how a people would like their behavior to be. 
While proverbs may be used to illustrate points in the de- 
scription of the structure of a particular society, merely a 
collection of proverbs alone is not sufficient basis for an ac- 
curate characterization of a given community. 

Finally, in the case of a language which shows a great 
deal of dialectal variations,‘ proverbs, which tend to be cur- 
rent over large speech areas, provide a series of controlled 
texts for isolating the phonemic, lexical, and morphological 
contrasts between dialects with little effort. A student who 
had studied the Lebanese Arabic of Beirut was doing field 
work in a rural community in northern Syria. A proverb 
given in the Beiruti dialect would immediately be repeated by 
the local people in their own Beduin-type dialect; the dialectal 
readjustments to be made were thus clearly exposed to the 
researcher. To give an example of this, the Beiruti proverb 
/?iza kaan lkalaam min fidda sskuut min dahab/ "If speech 
is of silver then silence is of gold" is /?ida Gaan lkalaam 
min fid3a sskuut min dahab/ in the Beduin dialect. The fol- 
lowing correspondences in consonants occur: 


Beiruti: Beduin: 
/2/ /d/ 
/a/ /3/ 
/d/ 
// /k/ 
/k/ 


Investigation of further data shows the following correspond- 
ences as well: 


Beiruti: Beduin: 
/2/ /2/ 
/a/ /a/ 


Tin Lebanon, for example, each village has its own typical dia- 
lect, and in cities each quarter has its own dialect. There is fur- 
ther fragmentation based on religion, social class, etc.; however, 
all Lebanese dialects are mutually intelligible. 
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If each correspondence is symbolized by a letter preceded by 
(*), they can be arranged as follows: 


Correspondence: /*d/ /*d/ /*k/ 
Beiruti: /2/ /k/ 
Beduin: /3/ /k;¢/ 


Thus, Beduin has in this group of consonants two which are 
lacking in Beiruti. It can be stated that /d/ and /z/ of Beduin 
always correspond to /d/ and /z/ of Beiruti; however, some 
instances of Beiruti /d/ correspond to Beduin /d/ and others 
to Beduin /3/; a parallel situation obtains for Beiruti /z/. 
Correspondence /*3/ is not predictable as to whether Beiruti 
will show a /d/ or a /z/. In the case of the correspondence 
/*k/, it is Beduin which has two consonants to one of Beiruti. 
Further research would show that /é/ developed from /k/ 
through palatalization before front vowels. While /k/ and /¢/ 
seem now to be separate phonemes in this dialect, the abil- 
ity to remember more easily if not predict the occurrence of 
/é/ rather than /k/ in many instances is certainly a useful 
aid. 

As the differences between related dialects are regular 
and are statable in terms of generalizations, learning a new 
dialect is considerably facilitated by observing these differ- 
ences aS was done using the proverb above. 

Thus, proverbs can be useful in establishing rapport 
with a group, relating to or influencing them, and may be 
quite efficacious for didactic purposes. They are a valuable 
aid not only in the field, however, but in the classroom as 
well. They are useful in the teaching and learning of pronun- 
ciation, vocabulary, and grammar. 

In order to master the pronunciation of a foreign lan- 
guage, it is essential to be able to hear and reproduce the 
phonemic contrasts of that language. One is much more likely 
to encounter a contrast in a phrase than in a word cited out 
of context. For example, in Lebanese Arabic if a given word 
has one velarized consonant then the entire word tends to 


8For some comparisons between Syrian Arabic proverbs and 
Iraqi Arabic proverbs, see Dayton S. Mak, "Some Syrian Arabic 
Proverbs," Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXIX (1949), 
223-282, and Arthur B. Allen, "Some Iraqi Proverbs and Proverbial 
earl Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXV_ (1955), 
-125. 
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become velarized. 9 Consequently, the occurrence of both 
velarized /d/ and non-velarized /d/, for example, will be 
encountered more readily in a phrase than in a single word. 
In /zkoor ddiib u hayyii 1?adiib/ 'Mention the wolf and pre- 
pare the stick"" (like our "Speaking of the Devil, here 
comes..."), /diib/ "wolf" and /?adiib/ "stick" provide a 
nearly minimal pair in which the difference between the two 
/a/'s is strikingly clear. 

Some English-speaking students find that the more dif- 
ficult consonants in Arabic are controlled more easily in 
proverbs. Furthermore, juncture phenomena, elisions, spe— 
cial intonational patterns, etc., may be more easily prac- 
ticed and retained in such formulaic or semi-formulaic phras- 
es. In the proverb above, for example, the syllabification 
of /zkoor/ "mention" and /ddiib/ "the wolf" in context is 
/zkoo rid diib/—that is, the vowel /i/ regularly occurs be- 
tween the first and second consonants of a three-consonant 
cluster in utterance-medial position (with certain exceptions). 
If C is made to stand for any consonant, this can be stated 
by the formula C + CC > CiCC. This phenomenon strikes 
the student as soon as he hears words pronounced in phrases 
or larger utterances; if he learns the proverb correctly he 
will be that much closer to making this regular process of 
Arabic a part of his new set of speech habits. 

It is even more important in the case of vocabulary 
items to learn words in context. A well-known French- 
English dictionary gives the following English equivalents for 
foule: “Crowd, throng, multitude, concourse; mob, rabble, 
common herd; fulling. DU How is the foreigner to choose the 
word with the proper connotation in order to avoid being mis- 
understood or even offending his audience? One effective 
way to face this problem is to learn not only words but 
phrases, sentences, and even stories; proverbs are one spe- 
cial type of text that is easily available to teacher and 
learner. In /?illi baytuu min ?zaaz maa biyraaSi? biliHZaar/ 
"He whose house is made of glass does not hurl stones" 
/biyraaSi?/ means “hurls, pelts"; it occurs almost always 
with /Hzaar/ "stones, rocks" and implies "at people." If 
/rmii/, the usual Lebanese word for "to throw," were used 


9For example, /sta-/ + /sHib/ > /stasHib/ "to become friends 
with,"’ in which (.) indicates velarization. 

10Cassell’s New French-English English-French Dictionary, ed. 
Ernest A. Baker (New York, 1930), p. 289. ; 
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in this proverb, the meaning would be not so much "hurl 
stones at people" as "throw stones (down)," which is hardly 
the intended effect here. Learning these nuances of meaning 
will help the student acquire a "feeling" for the language. 

As for motivation, a proverb which cleverly makes its 
point, like the proverb /liHmaar b©ayn ?immuu gazaal/ "The 
donkey in the eyes of his mother is a gazelle," is more chal- 
lenging and easier to fix in one's memory than such mean- 
ingless sentences as ''Ahmad has six cows" or "Juan saw the 
brown bear," with which so many learners are plagued in the 
early stages of language study. 

When it comes to morphology and syntax, it is easier 
to remember a proverb than a grammatical rule. By using 
the usual substitution techniques with the proverb as the frame, 
proverbs can play a vital réle in the oral method of language 
instruction. A simple illustration of a proverb used to drill 
the imperative forms of the verb (masculine singular, femi- 
nine singular, and common plural) follows. The proverb 
/naam bakkiir vu ?uum bakkiir u Suuf ssiHHa kiif bitsiir/ 
means "Sleep early and arise early and see your health how 
it will become."" /naam/, /?uum/ and /Suuf/ are imperative 
forms of the verb for /?inta/ "you" (masculine singular). The 
verb shows special forms also for the other two pronouns in 
the second person, /?intii/ "you" (feminine singular) and 
/?intuu/ "you'' (common plural). The teacher calls on the 
individual students of the class in turn, requiring them to 
modify the entire sentence according to the pronoun supplied, 
as 


Model: /naam bakkiir u ?uum bakkiir u Suuf ssiHHa kiif 
bitsiir/ 

Teacher: /?intii/ 

Student: /naamii bakkiir u ?uumii bakkiir u Suufii ssiHHa 
kiif bitsiir/ 

Teacher: /?intuu/ 

Student: /naamuu bakkiir u ?uumuu bakkiir u Suufuu ssiHHa 
kiif bitsiir/ 

In this drill, the verbs /naam/, /?uum/, and /Suuf/ of 
the model sentence were changed to /naamii/, /?uumii/, and 
/Suufii/ respectively to correspond to the pronoun /?intii/ 
and were changed to /naamuu/, /?uumuu/, and /Suufuu/ re- 
spectively for /?intuu/. 

The use of pronouns obviates the cumbersome use of 
terms as "second person masculine singular" and, further, 
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facilitates the conducting of the drill entirely in Arabic. As 
the conjugation of the verb in the present tense is based on 
the /?inta/ form of the imperative, the drill can be carried 
a step further to practice the present tense forms, again using 
the pronouns, as 


Teacher: /?ana/ 'I" 

Student: /bnaam bakkiir u b?uum bakkiir u bSuuf ssiHHa kiif 
bitsiir/ 

etc. 


Another way to drill the forms of the present tense 
using this same proverb is to leave everything constant except 
/ssiHHa/ "the health," which is feminine singular. By vary- 
ing this word, substituting in its place other nouns, as /raasak/ 
"your head" (masculine singular noun) or /druusak/ "your les- 
sons" (plural noun), the verb /bitsiir/ "she becomes" must be 
changed accordingly, as, referring to the last part of the 
proverb, /...u Suuf ssiHHa kiif bitsiir/ we get 


Teacher: /raasak/ 

Student: /...u Suuf raasak kiif biysiir/ "...and see how 
your head will be" 

Teacher: /druusak/ 

Student: /...u Suuf druusak kiif biysiiruu/ "...and see how 
your lessons will be" 


The pattern practice technique suggested here can be 
developed in mariy ways, and is widely accepted today as an 
effective drill technique. 

Perhaps one of the strangest features of Arabic syntax 
to English speakers is the fact that there is no equivalent ex- 
pressed in Arabic for the English words "am," "are," "is." 
Thus, /l°atabii tultayn ddarb/, equivalent to our "Well begun 
is half done," is, literally, ''the threshold two-thirds the 
way," i.e., "the threshold is two-thirds of the way." /tul- 
tayn ddarb/ "two thirds [of] the way" is another special syn- 
tactic construction of two nouns expressing usually a genitive 
relationship. The proverb /?illii baytuu min ?zaaz maa 
biyraaSi? biliHZaar/ cited earlier also contains an Arabic 
construction not found in English. Literally, this proverb 
means "who his house from glass not pelts with stones." 
That is, Arabic has no word corresponding to English "whose"; 
English "he whose house is of glass'' would be in Arabic "who 
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his house from glass."" Thus, all the important differences 
between English and Arabic syntax can be illustrated by prov- 
erbs. 

The advantages in language learning listed above are 
not the exclusive property of proverbs, but are to be had 
whenever phrases and texts larger than single words are the 
basic units of instruction. Proverbs are especially useful, 
however, because they are a readily available corpus of idio- 
matic texts which appeal to the imagination, are retained with 
comparatively little effort, and whose content has intrinsic 
value. It has also been shown that in actual contacts with 
native speakers, they can provide an entrée and are highly 
successful in relating to those peoples who esteem them. 
While the discussion here has been specifically in terms of 
Arabic speech areas, the same should be true in many other 
cultures as well. After all, as the Arabs say, /maa ?aal 
lmatal S3ii min lkizb/ "the proverb has never told a lie." 


THE TEACHING OF READING GERMAN 
—A LINGUISTIC APPROACH 


JAMES W. MARCHAND 
Washington University 


This paper concerns only the teaching of reading German, 
mainly German for research purposes. The examples cited 
are therefore taken from general expository prose, and the 
techniques discussed are not meant to apply to the teaching 
of colloquial or spoken German. 

Almost all textbooks written for the purpose of impart- 
ing a reading knowledge of German suffer from the fundamen- 
tal defect of having been patterned on the traditional textbook, 
the purpose of which is to teach the student to read, write, 
and speak German, and which are thus concerned with the 
formation of original sentences in German. Often the discus- 
sions given in such textbooks not only are of little use to the 
student, but make his task more difficult. The present paper 
has grown out of a need experienced in the classroom for a 
grammar intended specifically for the student who is learn- 
ing German to use in his research. 

As in any teaching problem, our task in the teaching of 
German for reading is to set our goal and to make sure that 
our teaching is directed toward it. If the traditional manner 
of teaching grammar, active recall and the creation of origi- 
nal sentences does not answer our purpose, we must discard 
it and adopt an approach that does. Fora reading knowledge, 
the student needs a different description of the two languages 
in question, English and German, than that usually found; the 
problem is not to go from a well-known language into a little- 
known one, but vice versa. In the classroom, of course, it 
is necessary that the American student translate into English. 
We must realize, however, that his translating is only a 
useful device to test his comprehension. If he is tied to 
translating when reading in his own field, the student will 
then be unable to make a greater speed than, say, 2,000 


lFor an example of the type of course meant, see Frank X. Braun, 
"German for Research," The German Quarterly XXVII (1954) 116- 
122. 
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words an hour, which is about the rate a good commercial 
translator can do on a typewriter. If we consider this rate 
as an approximate maximum, the average student reading 
about a page an hour will be discouraged in his attempts to 
read German in doing his research, and will naturally avoid 
the use of German as much as possible. We conclude, then, 
that the goal of a reading course in German should not be an 
ability to turn German into English, but to read German with 
comprehension without employing the clumsy device of first 
turning it into English. 

Once we have decided that translation is only a make- 
shift which is often necessary in the classroom, we should 
also realize that leaps on the page which are necessary for 
translation from German into English, often detrimental tv 
the student's progress, should not be taught. Our purpose 
should be to teach the student to read the page through as 
the German does. The ideal goal should be the reading skill 
of a native or of a good American graduate student in Ger- 
man. Though we will not be able to reach the ideal goal in 
the short time we have the student, observation of the read- 
ing habits of Germans and foreigners who read German well 
is in order. The reading techniques of such people, where 
there is substantial agreement, should be the best techniques. 
Our description of the language should incorporate as many 
features of this observation as possible. 

Perhaps I should state at this point, so that I may not 
be misunderstood, that it is not my contention that the struc- 
tural signals of German grammar need not be learned ina 
course for a reading knowledge. We may, however, profita- 
bly neglect certain constructions which are stressed in the 
normal course, and stress others which are neglected in the 
normal course. It is further my contention that these signals 
should be taught as they operate, in this case from the stand- 
point of the reader, not from the standpoint of a person speak- 
ing or writing the language. 

Since it is our purpose to teach the student to read the 
material straight through, from left to right, and since the 
student deals in reading with static materials which he him- 
self cannot manipulate as is the case when writing or speak- 
ing, process statements covering the target language (such as: 
"The verb goes to the end of the clause."') should be avoided. 
A good structural description of expository prose should be 
the point of departure. Communication theory gives us many 
hints as to how to present the material, since we are dealing, 
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in effect, with a code system with progressive predictions 
and restrictions from left to right. Since our greatest prob- 
lem is the treatment of syntactic elements, recent techniques 
of treating syntactic elements and word order as code signals 
are of great use. 

As mentioned above, research into the reading habits 
of Germans and of foreigners who read German fluently are 
of importance. Such research is carried out by studying the 
eye-movements of informants, giving them fictitious forms 
for predictions, fragment sentences to complete, etc. By 
such means we are able to discover the innate structure of 
the language from the standpoint of the native. We are also 
able by such means to determine which constructions are con- 
sidered by them normal and which abnormal; thus we may be 
spared the time and tedium of counts and tabulation. 3 The 
application of these techniques will be illustrated by some 
problems of word-order, syntax, and prediction: 

The first problem I wish to discuss is the position of 
the verb in the dependent clause, a problem which has always 
plagued the teacher of reading German. ‘''Go to the end of 
the clause and pick up the verb!" is a statement heard by 
countless numbers of German students. A rule usually given 
to the student, even in grammars intended to impart only a 
reading knowledge, is: "After subordinating conjunctions the 
verb comes at the end of the clause.'' There are several 
reasons for discarding such rules. Experiments have shown 
what most teachers knew all the time, namely that Germans 
and foreigners who read German fluently do not perform this 
Operation. 4 The German reads straight through the sentence 
from left to right with only the normal random eye movements 
associated with all reading. If the student must first place 
the sentence into English word-order before translating it, he 
is forced to translate word-by-word, often without understand- 
ing the clause as a whole; in addition, he is thus held to an 
artificial level of achievement which he finds difficult, if not 
impossible, to surpass. Besides these two considerations 
there is another, more weighty one: no information is offered 
by the fact that the verb is at the end of the clause in many 


2Cf. Victor A. Oswald, Jr. and Stuart L. Fletcher, Jr., "Pro- 
posals for the Mechanical Resolution of German Syntax Patterns,' 
T * Modern Language Forum XXXVI (1951) 81-105. 

30n the use of prediction by informants as a replacement for sta- 
tistical studies, cf. Zellig S. Harris, ''From Phoneme to Morpheme," 
Language XXXI (1955) 190-222, especially p. 194. 

4cf. John T. Waterman, "Reading Patterns in German and Eng- 
lish, The German Quarterly XXVI (1953) 225-228. 
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cases, since every verb must be at the end of the clause 
after dass and weil, for example. It is only when two pos- 
sibilities of meaning or usage are present that a discussion 
is necessary. 5 Since this knowledge (i.e., that the verb goes 
to the end of the clause after dass and weil) imparts to the 
student no information (I use the word "information" here in 
the sense given it in communication theory), it is useless. 
A like problem which has loomed large in the past is 
the problem of weak and strong adjective endings. It has 
been my experience that many teachers devote as many as 
three and four class meetings to this problem, often burden- 
ing the student with the memorization of charts of all the end- 
ings, and requiring the formation of sentences or the filling- 
in of blanks using these endings. Since most of the adjective 
endings depend upon the preceding word, however, and are 
automatic when this word is used, their presence and a knowl- 
edge of them conveys no information. The presence of the 
discontinuous morpheme "-es ... -es" in des guten Mannes 
adequately expresses the fact that we have a genitive case 
without the -en on the adjective gut-. Since there is no pos- 
sibility of having another ending on gut-, -en conveys no in- 
formation. Only the adjective endings which are information- 
bearing in the above sense should be taught. Thus der -e 
masculine nominative singular as opposed to der Ls. ag 
which indicates genitive-dative feminine singular or genitive 
plural; die -€ = nominative-accusative feminine singular, 
as opposed to die -en, which is nominative- accusative 
plural. These are the only cases in which weak adjective 
endings are information-bearing; it should be added that the 


opposition of nominative-accusative feminine versus nominative- 


accusative plural is usually indicated by other things, such as 
nominal endings, personal endings on the verb, the context. 
If one has taught the declension of the der and ein words well, 
one may trust to the inevitable redundancy of the language 
system and merely leave aside any explanation of the weak 
and strong adjective endings other than the following: "If an 
adjective precedes a noun and has an -er ending alone, it is 


SCharles F. Hockett, in a review of Shannon and Weaver, The 
Mathematical T heory of Communication, Language XXIX (1953), p. 70: 
"The keynote of the quantification of information is the matter of 
choice of any message...from a fixed repertory of possible mes- 
sages.... Thus, if there is no indeterminacy, no element of choice, 
there can be no transmission of information." 
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never comparative; if it has an -er plus any other ending 
(other than n + vowel, if this is felt necessary®), it is com- 
parative. Adjectives after the noun in -er are always com- 
parative." 

Another syntactical and word-order problem is the fol- 
lowing: It is usually stated that, after relative pronouns, the 
verb goes’ to the end of the clause. In class the following 
admonition is often added: ''Therefore, as soon as you see 
a relative pronoun, go to the end of the clause and pick up 
the verb."" Since a part of the definition of a relative pro- 
noun usually derives from the position of the verb, the stu- 
dent is often confronted with a circular decision. Anyone 
who has tried such a method knows the ensuing confusion: 
trying to find the end of the clause, worrying about the sub- 
ject and the object, etc. Observation of the reading habits 
of Germans shows that they perform no such operation; even 
if the end of the sentence is covered, they can tell with per- 
fect ease that they are dealing with a relative clause. If one 
will observe his own reading habits, or give Germans frag- 
ments of complicated German to read, he will find that the 
next element of the sentence is often predicted. One reads 
as if one had a sort of servo-mechanism with a feedback 
every word or so which informs him concerning the status 
of the reading circuit, and he thus revises his "estimate" of 
the sentence as he goes. 7 One will often observe that frag- 
ments of sentences such as da es are immediately understand- 
able to the German, although, according to the usual state- 
ment, he would have to see the end of the sentence to decide 
the meaning of da. From this and the previous discussion it 
follows that a description of German for the purposes of read- 
ing knowledge must enable the student to perform this opera- 
tion also, that is, to tell the meaning of da without shifting 
to the end of the sentence as though by means of a sort of 
servo-mechanism. In the case of da, we need merely to set 
down the formula: 


mark of punctuation + da - verb = "since. "8 
da in all other positions = "then, there, in that situa- 
tion." 


6Such utterances as lederne Seele, a frightful bore" der eiserne 
Vorhang, etc., make this reservation necessary. 

7For the use of the servo concept in both oral and reading cir- 
cuits, see Gordon E. Peterson; "An Oral Communication Model," 
Language XXXI (1955) 414-428, especially 414-417. 

8The expression "da - verb," to be read “da minus the verb," 
Signifies that the verb does not immediately follow the da. 
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Thus, the student knows the meaning of da from the next 


word in the sentence. If he sees Da gebe ..., he knows 
that da means "then, there, in that situation"; if he sees Da 
er ..., he knows that the da means "since," etc. 


It will be noted from the above discussion that a mark 
of punctuation may be a structural signal when one is con- 
cerned only with reading German. The meaning of der as 
the representative of the whole class of definite article, rela- 
tive, demonstrative can be set down formulaicly as follows: 


, der - verb = "who, which" (relative) 
der + verb = “he, that one" (demonstrative) 
der in any other position = "the" (article). 


Thus, the student who sees , dessen Frau knows immedi- 
ately that he has to do with the relative "whose." The stu- 
dent who sees , dessen habe knows that he has to do with a 
demonstrative, meaning "of it, of him." The student who 
sees den der knows that he is dealing with the box construc- 
tion or Zangenkonstruktion, and that the den means "the." 
The student who sees die hat knows that he is dealing with 
the demonstrative and that the meaning is "she, that one." 
Thus, the bugbear of scientific German, the long attribute or 
box construction, is no longer a difficult problem. The dif- 
ficulty has always been to recognize the long attribute—once 
the student realizes that he has a long attribute construction 
to deal with, the problem is relatively easy. Such a formu- 
la as the following illustrates the patterns found at the begin- 
ning of the long attribute construction: 


der word + (adjective) + “€7 word 
n ein 
preposition 
pronoun. 


Fragments such as jener schon, ein anderer das, dieses sich, 
solche dem, and kein von illustrate the above formula. All 
such fragments illustrate the long attribute construction; al- 
most all long attribute constructions begin in this manner. A 
few long attribute constructions may begin with an adjective 
rather than a der or ein word, but the problems they create 
are eliminated by a technique indicated below. 

In the setting up of such formulas as the above, the 
grammarian runs the risk of assuming wrongly on the basis 
of his own experience and memory that a certain construction 
44 
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is either impossible or unusual. The time and the expense 
entailed in making statistical surveys of expository prose are 
prohibitive. There is a means, however, of checking these 
formulas without making statistical surveys. If a group of 
Germans or of students fluent in reading German are -given 
fragments of German embodying the principles set down, or 
calling for constructions considered unusual, and they are in 
essential agreement as to the completion of the fragment sen- 
tences, this agreement may be taken to mean that the con- 
struction used to complete the sentence is the common one. 
If none of the informants completes the sentence with the con- 
struction considered unusual, then the assumption that it is 
unusual may be considered correct. In addition, sentences 
embodying this construction can be given to the informant and 
his reaction observed. If he finds the sentence difficult or 
impossible, or if he pauses unduly in his reading, then the 
assumption may be considered corroborated. 

The rules derived from such observation were tested by 
giving some twelve Germans and several graduate students 
fragment sentences to complete. The figures given below 
apply only to the Germans, four of whom were teachers of 
German in this country, the others being university students 
from Germany. Since I did not have the use of an ophthalmo- 
graph, eye-movements and hesitation were observed with the 
naked eye. 

(1) Ich sah die Frau die dem ... Although this sen- 
tence proved to be difficult by virtue of its unusual structure 
for natives not used to expository prose, satisfactory answers 
were obtained from 8 of the informants, the other four offer- 
ing no satisfactory solution or, in one case, a nonsensical 
solution. Of the three who offered no satisfactory solution, 
all placed a comma before the second die and made the clause 
a relative clause, in spite of the fact that they had been cau- 
tioned not to change the punctuation. Solutions were all of 
the type: Ich sah die Frau die dem Lehrer gehdrenden Biicher 
aufheben. 

(2) Ich sah die Frau, die dem ... All informants ended 
this sentence with a relative clause, indicating that this struc- 
ture was unambiguous to them. A possible type of solution, 
making the second die an appositive, was not offered by any 
informant, and a sentence of such a type was dismissed by 
most as being impossible. 

(3) Several pattern sentences of the type: /n jenem Hause 
wohnende alte Leute werden von ihr besucht, were given to 
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the informants. In spite of the fact that they soon became 
accustomed to this type of sentence, most of the informants 
showed marked hesitation at first and even later when the ex- 
amples were staggered. Almost all informants considered 
long attribute constructions not introduced by a der or ein 
word to be strange. No informant had trouble with such frag- 
ments as: die in jenem Hause, but fragments of the type, 
Unser in jenem Hause... were found more difficult, presum- 
ably because some of the informants had had little practice 
in reading complicated expository prose. 

Another point deserves to be mentioned. Oftentimes one 
teaches the verbs in the traditional manner, beginning with 
the infinitive and teaching the student to predict the preterite 
and the past participle. The student's needs are ill-served 
by such an approach. Since the student never needs to supply 
a past tense or a past participle, this ability can be of no use 
to him. It is necessary for the student to be able to predict 
the infinitive of a verb from the other forms, since it is the 
infinitive form which is entered in all dictionaries and glos- 
saries.9 Thus, for example, the student who sees the form 
schlug knows that he is dealing with the preterite because of 
the zero ending; he knows that the infinitive is schlagen be- 
cause that is the only possible infinitive for a past tense form 
with a u as stem vowel. The student who encounters the form 
gerufen must realize that the infinitive is rufen, because this 
is the only possibility for a past participle form with a stem 
vowel of u not followed by n. Our description of German in 
the grammar must enable him to do this. 

It is hoped that the preceding examples have illustrated 
the following principles: (1) Linguistic science, in that it 
offers us better insight into our material, can often suggest 
better ways of presenting that material and is a welcome 
auxiliary to the pedagogue. (2) In any description of a lan- 
guage, we must never lose sight of the purpose for which the 
description is being made; a description which does not serve 
its purpose is a poor description. 


9For a discussion of prediction in teaching the verb, see James 
W. Marchand, "'The Use of Prediction in Teaching the German Verb, " 
Language Learning V (1955) 138-144. 
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THE ENGLISH QUESTION: RISING OR 
FALLING INTONATION 


Yao Shen 
University of Michigan 


One of the problems which constantly faces the teachers 
of English as a foreign language as well as their instructor 
in a teacher-training program is the intonation pattern of the 
English question. Does the English question have a rising 
intonation or does it have a falling one? Their instructor's 
answer usually is, "Both, and they are different in meaning." 
The teachers in general are unanimous in accepting the ris- 
ing intonation. But on the falling one, the reaction is differ- 
ent. That most of them accept their instructor's answer is 
not because of their intellectual conviction but rather because 
they are too polite to argue. However, the information that 
the English language has a falling intonation remains in their 
minds with a deep unrest. Let us assume that they accept 
the fact that there are two intonations. The next question is 
which intonation they should teach. If the falling intonation is 
suggested, the unvoiced disturbance is often louder than the 
voiced disagrcement. 

In this short article, we shall first summarize the main 
question patterns in English as described in Charles C. Fries's 
Structure of English. Next we will investigate what some lin- 
guists have said about the distribution of the rising and falling 
intonations in questions. Finally, we will discuss what the 
teachers can profitably do and why. 

In describing the different patterns of the English ques- 
tion, Fries divides them into the following groups: 


2 1 


1. Class 2 <—> Class 1 Were the teachers there! 


ICharles C. Fries, The Structure of English, (New York, 1952), 
p. 148. See also pp. 158-164 for the five types of Class 2 <> 
Class 1 that are not questions. 
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2. Function Word Group B or Group G with the following pat- 
terns: 


a. Group Class Class B(a) 1 2 
B(a) 1 2 Would Tuesday be possible2 
CU 
b. Group Class Class 
G 2 Does he have to go tonight? 
\s} 1] 
3. Function Word Group I with the following patterns: 
. a. Group Class Class I 2 1 
I 2 1 When was the concert good4 
~ b. Group Group Class Class I G | 2 
I G 1 2 When did the student call? _. 
c. Group Class I 2 me 
I 2 Who 
(as Class 1) 
4. Function Word Group I alone as questions: 
a. With a rising intonation. ''The rising pitch sequence 


occurs in those situations in which the question seeks 
a repetition of a portion of the utterance immediately 
preceding." 


b. With a falling intonation. ''The falling pitch sequence 
occurs in those situations in which the question seeks 
additional information." 

5. The rising intonation that constitutes the echo question:® ak | 

a. "A repetition of awhole or a part of a statement is 

uttered by another speaker, usually immediately after 
the statement has been made. 

This repetition contains the same word-order pat- 

tern as the statement of which it is a partial echo, but, 


2Ibid., p. 150. 

3Ibid., p. 151. 6Ibid., p. 99; pp. 151-152. 
4Ibid., p. 98. TTbid., pp. 154-155. 
SIbid., p. 99. 8Ibid., pp. 157-158. 
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by means of a contrast of the intonation or pitch se- 
quence at the end, it becomes a question." 


b. "Sometimes there is no utterance of which the sentence 
with a rising intonation is an echo." 


Questions in English have both the rising and the fall- 
ing intonation patterns. Bloomfield says: 


Within the domain of final-pitch we can distinguish 
several phonemic differences. It’s ten o'clock, as a 
statement, differs from it’s ten o'clock? as a question; 
the latter ends with a rise, instead of a fall. Among 
questions, there is a difference of pitch-scheme between 
a yes-or-no question, such as /t’'s ten o'clock? or Did 
you see the show? and a supplement-question, which is 
to be answered by some special word or phrase, as 
What time is it? or Who saw the show? with a lesser 
rise at the end. In transcription we may indicate the 
latter type by placing the question-mark upside down 


In English, supplement-questions are distinguished 
not only by their special pitch-scheme [z]|, but also by 
a selective taxeme: the form used as a supplement- 
question either consists of a special type of word or 
phrase, which we may call an interrogative substitute, 
or else contains such a word or phrase; Who? With 
whom? Who ran away? With whom was he talking? 10 


In his description of the structural patterns of the Eng- 
lish question Fries mentions the use of the rising intonations 
in some questions. 11 We also shows how a falling intonation 
in a question contrasts with a falling intonation in the middle 
of a statement, 12 how the falling intgnation contrasts with the 
rising intonation in the same question, 13 how the falling in- 
tonation in questions contrasts with the falling intonation in 
utterances that are not questions, and how the falli 
intonation is used for both the statement and the question. 1 


9Leonard Bloomfield, Language, (New York, 1933), pp. 114-115. 

10Ibid., p. 171. Bloomfield probably heard a slight trailing or 
the "lesser rise" after the falling from 2 to 4. But immediately 
preceding the slight trailing there is the 2-4 falling. 

llFries, p. 28. 14qpid. 

pp. 152-153. p. 144. 

13,pid., p. 163. 49 
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Pike describes the intonation patterns in questions in 
great detail. We shall limit ourselves in this discussion to 
the 3-2 rising pattern and the 2-4 falling pattern. According 
to Pike, questions that begin with interrogative pronouns have 
a rising or a falling intonation.16 But most of them have a 
falling intonation. 1 When such questions have a rising in- 
tonation, they either elicit a repetition of the previous utter- 
ance or indicate politeness. 18 Questions without interrogative 
pronouns more frequently have a rising intonation than a fall- 
ing one. 19 Questions which "contain inverse word order" 
have both the rising and the falling intonations. 20 "Phrases 
with normal word order" become questions when a rising in- 
tonation is used. 

From the descriptions of these three linguists, we may 
conclude: 1. Statements become questions when a rising in- 
tonation is used. 2. Questions have both the rising and the 
falling intonations. 

Teachers of English even without the detailed informa- 
tion on the juxtaposition of the question patterns and intonation 
patterns must make an important and necessary decision when 
they teach students of the elementary level. At the elemen- 


tary level, it is not possible to teach all intonation patterns’ 


distributed among all the question patterns. The teachers 
must choose between these alternatives: Should they select 
one intonation pattern and spend time helping students to ac- 
quire more question patterns; or, should they teach all the 
possible intonation patterns used with the same question pat- 
tern before they go on to another? Most teachers would prob~ 
ably prefer the former. If so, the next decision is: Should 
the rising intonation or the falling one be taught? 

The decision in favor of the falling intonation is a fairly 
sound one. There are several reasons. First, in many lan- 
guages, such as Spanish and Chinese, a rising intonation auto- 
matically indicates a question. The teacher need not teach 
the students that intonation. It is within their productive abil- 
ity. To teach them the rising intonation is no additional ac- 
quisition. Second, statements become questions when produced 
with a rising intonation. The teacher perhaps would not want 
the students to form questions with statements using a rising 


16Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of American English, (Ann Arbor, 


1945), p. 46. 19fbid., p. 169. 
p. 168. 20Ibid., pp. 52-54. 
18]pid., pp. 46-47. 2ltbid., p. 53. 
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intonation too frequently. Third, a continuous series of ques- 
tions with a rising intonation tends to make the conversation 
sound insincere or over-polite. One does not want to impress 
the native speaker with a type of intonation that expresses a 
doubtful attitude or an over-courteous manner. If to be able 
to speak a language is to help to bridge the gap between two 
persons or two peoples, one would not want to master a con- 
tinuous series of rising intonations. Fourth, there are ques- 
tions in English with the same falling intonation as that of a 
statement. Thus the intonation does not tell the students 
whether the utterance is a statement or a question. It is this 
very reason why the falling intonation should be used. In 
English, questions with the falling intonation have other ways 
of signaling the question. These signals are found at the be- 
ginning of the utterance. If the falling intonation is used, 
students would have no other way of distinguishing a state- 
ment from a question save to compel themselves to look for 
the signal at the beginning. Thus the difference is not 


Question Statement 
3-2 2-4 
but Question (2-4) Statement (2-4) 
Were the teachers... The teachers were... 
Would Tuesday be... Tuesday would be.... 
Does he have........ Yes, he does 


Even in a language such as Lebanese Arabic which normally 
uses the 2-3 falling intonation for the question and the 2-4 
falling intonation for the statement regardless of word order, 
the Lebanese Arabic speaker learning English still needs to 
focus his attention on the question signal at the beginning of 
the utterance. 

Looking for the question signal at the beginning of the 
utterance has another advantage in the accumulation of lan- 
guage control. One of the ways to help students to recognize 
and produce English is to focus their attention on the signal. 
Many instances like the following can be found when students 
say, "Yes, I do" or "Yes, I am" when the question is "Can 
you go to the concert?" If the students are compelled to 


22This information is given by Dr. Ernest N. McCarus. 
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notice the signal at the beginning, they will be reminded to 
respond with ''Yes, I can."" For the form of the signal is 
already given them. Focussing their attention on the begin- 
ning of the question is especially important with questions that 
have question words such as what, where, which, when, why, 
how, who. Students must cultivate the habit of noticing at the 
same time the lexical difference among utterances such as 
the following: 


What is it Where is it Which is it 
When is it Why is it How is it 
Who is it 


If the students are trained to look for the question signals 
which in English generally come at the beginning of the utter- 
ance, then learning English will be a matter of much less 
confusion. 

Those who teach English as a foreign language would 
all admit that not to teach the juxtaposition of the intonation 
patterns with the question patterns is to deny the students the 
entire scope of the English question. Not to be able to con- 
trol either all the intonation patterns or all the question pat- 
terns constitutes a lack in the total mastery of the English 
question. For only when a person has mastered all the pat- 
terns in a language has he acquired what Fries calls "free- 
dom" in the language. But with the choice given here, it is 
more practical to teach the 2-4 intonation with a wider range 
of question patterns than to teach all intonation patterns with 
fewer questions. Without all the possible intonation patterns, 
students will not be able to express as much as they might. 
But without all the question patterns students will not be able 
to communicate. 

Teaching the falling intonation does not mean that the 
teacher is ignoring the rising intonation. When visiting classes, 
one easily notices that the teacher often produces the 
rising intonation himself in asking students questions. For 
the rising intonation is the necessary one when he wants the 
students to repeat or he is expressing a courteous attitude or 
both. Thus students hear it frequently. In an advanced class, 
the rising intonation may be taught so that the students will 
master the different meanings of the same question pattern 
when the only difference is the sentence intonation. For ex- 
ample: 
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1. Q. Do you like cake or pie (2-4) JA 
. Cake. 

Pie. 

Both. 

Neither. 


Do you like cake or pie (3-2) v 
a. Yes, I do. (I like cake or pie.) 
b. No, I don't. (I don't like cake or pie.) 


2. Q. Did your aunt have a boy or a girl (2-4) 7 
A. a. A boy. 
b. A girl. 
c. Twins. 


Did your aunt have a boy or a girl (3-2) ¥ 
a. Yes, she had several (children). 
b. No, she didn't have any (children). 


Intonation differences can be taught to the advantage of 
an advanced class. But for the elementary class when the 
students still have to master the different question patterns, 
the falling intonation is the preferred one. 
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A SUITABLE READER FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
IN THE FRESHMAN COMPOSITION COURSE 


GARLAND H, CANNON 
University of California 


As can be attested to in hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities around the United States, the foreign student faces 
a serious obstacle in the freshman composition course. 1 
Sometimes the regulations of the school compel him to enroll 
in the regular freshman English course and compete with native 
American students, in which case the course may present an 
insurmountable obstacle for him. In many other cases, how- 
ever, he is either temporarily sent to universities which offer 
intensive English courses that will teach him enough of the 
language to permit him to study his academic courses, or 
else he enrolls in special English classes which have been 
set up not only to meet his particular language needs but also 
to give him full credit for freshman composition. Generally, 
it is with these latter classes that this paper is concerned; 
and, specifically, it is upon the kind of book that is used as 
a reader in such classes that this paper is focused.2 

Unfortunately, inasmuch as the special English course may 
be serving as a by-pass for freshman composition, there is 
sometimes an attitude among members of an English depart- 
ment and even among some of the other staff members, that 
this special course should give the foreign student a rough 
approximation of the kind and level of training that he would 
have had in the regular freshman course, though with his 


lIn its original form, this paper was read at the 1955 convention 
of the National Association of Foreign Advisers, English Language 
Section. 

2The need for a suitable reader for such classes is constantly 
being voiced by teachers of English as a foreign language. And yet, 
partly because of publishers' reluctance to publish such readers be- 
cause of what they mistakenly believe to be the limited market, there 
are only fifteen entries in the section devoted to readers in Robert 
Lado's Annotated Bibliography for Teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language (U.S. Office of Education, 1955), which contains 730 entries, 
almost all of which were published in the period 1946-53. 
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different linguistic background somehow taken into account. 
As such, the teacher of the special course may be faced with 
the difficulty of trying to use as a textbook the regular fresh- 
man composition reader, thus posing a kind of impossible sit- 
uation, despite the fact that the foreign student will probably 
be writing fewer and shorter themes than he would have done 
in the regular course, and that he will probably be reading 
fewer and shorter assignments in the reader. 

This sort of attitude is quite common. Of course, it 
ignores the fact that what the student probably needs is a kind 
of technical assistance that takes into account certain antici- 
pated difficulties he will have with English, based on the chief 
dissimilarities between his native language and English.3 On 
the other hand, this attitude does desire to take into consid- 
eration the major function (or, correctly, what is mistaken 
to be the major function) of the reader in a special English 
course. The reader does not have as its major function the 
philosophical and intellectual stimulation of the foreign stu- 
dent, nor, indeed, the broadening of his knowledge of the hu- 
manities. Inevitably, it must serve as models for the stu- 
dent's sentence patterns, whether a formal grammar book is 
used in the course or not. If any non-linguistic objectives 
are fulfilled by assignments in the reader, so much the better, 
but they are still by-products. 

Usually, it is because of the difference in the students' 
linguistic backgrounds in the special English course that the 
freshman composition reader is unsuitable for a good part of 
the year. Ina general sense, it is unsuitable because it is 
too difficult to be an elementary text and because it is intrinsi- 
cally undirected toward the specialized needs of the foreign 
student in American colleges and universities. Because he is 


3Instead of memorizing rules and the traditional Latin-grammar 
cant, the student needs to learn English structure in relation to the 
structure of his native language, with the central attention on those 
points where English structure differs from that of the student's na- 
tive language, as the experience and writings of Professor Fries and 
the rest of the staff of the English Language Institute at Michigan 
have demonstrated. For example, in Finnish practice, in a com- 
pound sentence containing two different predicates, the second predi- 
cate could and probably would be omitted. Thus a Finnish student, 
until habituated to do otherwise, would probably write ''These people 
will not be led to follow a dictator, and that why war will be impos- 
sible, '' completely omitting the "is'' and thereby seriously damaging 
his sentence for the American reader. 
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presumably enrolled in up to a full load of other courses, he 
cannot be expected to spend more than about two hours in 
preparing for a fifty-minute English course, including the 
writing of any assigned themes. And it is the lamentable 
truth that for a long while he will be able to read assign- 
ments in his reader only very slowly, making liberal use of 
the dictionary. 

Precisely, why is the usual freshman reader unsuitable 
as a text in the special English course for foreign students? 
First, the selections in the anthology, which is almost invari- 
ably the kind of text used, are simply too long. One seldom 
finds a four-page piece of writing (in a book with reasonable 
margins and moderate-sized print), which is perhaps the maxi- 
mum length for a day's assignment early in the course. It 
would be possible to assign a longer piece over a period of 
days, but then the student might lose the sense of unity in 
the piece, which is so essential at the beginning of the course. 
That is not to say that a shorter selection is automatically 
an easier intellectual and linguistic target than a longer piece, 
but, rather, that the student should perhaps begin with well- 
organized short selections and work up to the longer ones. 

Second, the vocabulary in the usual freshman reader is 
too difficult for the foreign student for several months or per- 
haps a major portion of the year. Sometimes he may not 
even be wholly familiar with such essential vocabulary items 
as the formulas of greeting and the names of food, numbers, 
money, place-words, time-words, and parts of the human 
body. In his reader, then, the student either needs to be 
working with materials in which these essential words and 
similar important categories of words are used, or else he 

‘needs to start with subject matter with which he is already 
conversant in his native language, a point which will be de- 
veloped in a moment. Unfortunately, the typical freshman 
reader does not have such a selected vocabulary; instead, it 
has a vastly more liberal and yet often semi-technical vocabu- 
lary, including hordes of idiomatic constructions and mean- 
ings that cannot be found in any dictionary, for one criterion 
of the usual reader is that it take a broad, humanistic look 
at many fields. The native student will have to consult his 
dictionary for the meanings of many words, whereas the poor 
foreign student will be hopelessly engulfed in the tidal wave 
of words he does not know, perhaps fifteen to fifty per page. 
Imagine his reaction at being confronted immediately upon his 
arrival in America with restricted expressions like plastic art, 
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attar, moré, and Ramadan; dialectal or regional expressions 
like toe sack, snail (West Coast, for a kind of sweet roll), 
and spider (frying pan); slang expressions like kid, roger, 
and reet; and initial-words like FCC, FOA, and UHF'! 

And there is a third reason, among several narrower 
ones that will not be discussed here, as to why the regular 
reader is unsuitable. To read intelligently many of the writ- 
ings in it, a student must be equipped with a rich store of 
what might be called stock facts about American life and even 
stock reactions. Thus when an essayist makes a quick, casual 
reference to women drivers, the American male student has 
a stock reaction, but what about the foreign student, in whose 
country there may be few if any women drivers? What if he 
finds in his reader an allusion to Independence, Missouri, or 
to heart attacks among older men? Of course, the longer he 
remains in America, the more facts like these he will gather 
from sources outside the classroom like American newspapers 
and motion pictures, but for a good part of the course the 
reading assignments should be relatively free of such items. 
The foreign student will be having difficulty enough in gaining 
a solid foundation in the sound and structural system of Eng- 
lish, especially since it can be assumed that some parts of 
this system may well be direct contradictions of language 
habits he has had since childhood. 

Inasmuch as the usual freshman reader is clearly un- 
suitable, the question naturally arises as to what is suitable. 
One possible answer lies in the literature of the student's na- 
tive language. If the teacher has a class of mixed linguistic 
backgrounds, preferably of not more than ten to twelve stu- 
dents if he is to do very effective work with individual prob- 
lems in the numerous conferences he will presumably be hav- 
ing with each student, he might use as a reader a good modern 
translation of a literary work that is known generally around 
the world. It would be much better, of course, if the class 
contained students from only one linguistic background. For 
example, by beginning with a good, modern translation of 
Cervantes or perhaps Calderon in a class composed of Latin- 
American students, the teacher will be able to make the stu- 
dert the valuable initial gifts of a large cognate vocabulary 
and familiar subject matter, so that more time can be spent 
on the intricacies of the problems of communicating in Eng- 
lish. Of course, a continuous dose of Cervantes and Calderon 
for several months would be unwise, for not only is the subject 
matter much too limited for such a length of time, but, also, 
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once the students have sufficient facility with oral English as 
well as with the English that they employ in their themes, 
they should go directly to selected materials in the regular 
freshman reader, newspapers and magazines, or other Ameri- 
can writings to further improve their command of the lan- 
guage. 

However, since few English teachers enjoy the luxury 
of a class of foreign students from a single language back- 
ground, the choice of translations is greatly restricted, for 
there is probably no single work of world literature that is 
known and read in every country around the world. Don Qui- 
xote and the Arabian Nights Tales are two of the most widely 
known. Whichever one that the most students express an 
acquaintance with (and an interest in), that might be the 
reader with which to begin. Unhappily, a few of the foreign 
students will not know either of these classics in their own lan- 
guage. Every country is nationalistic in varying degrees, 
even to the kind of literature that teachers select to teach in 
the public schools. Thus in America, American and British 
literature is read in the public schools, with hardly a glance 
at the literature from other languages and cultures. So there 
will usually be a few students in the class who will have never 
heard of the world masterpiece that the teacher has so care- 
fully selected. 

The necessity of the modernity of the translation cannot 
be overstressed. It would probably be as bad for a teacher 
of freshman composition to assign Thomas Carlyle to his class 
as a model for student writing, as it would be for the foreign 
students' teacher to assign the John Payne translation of the 
Arabian Nights Tales, which reads thus at one spot in "Alad- 
din": 


O my mother, thy speech is on my head and eyes; 
but, as for this that thou gayest, it may not be that I 
should cast away either the lamp or the ring; nay, thou 
seest that which it did with us of good, whenas we were 
unhungered. 


The Payne translation is a standard one, but by all odds the 
most famous translation of these tales is that by Richard 
Burton. Here is a typical sample from Burton's version of 
"Judar and His Brothers": 


Now when it was the Six Hundred and Twenty-first 
night, She said, It hath reached me, O auspicious King, 
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that the Eunuch having put to flight the Emir Othman, 
the King's officer, and his men, till they were driven 
far from Judar's gate, returned and sat down on his 
chair at the door, caring for none. 


For the average American who wants to read these famous 
tales, the trappings of elongated sentences, the generous over- 
supply of semi-colons and other punctuation, and the antiquated 
spelling in no way detract from the joys of the stories, indeed, 
may even enhance that joy for him. But as a reader for a 
freshman English class for foreign students, such a transla- 
tion is worse than useless. It will work ha:m if used. 

As has been said, a central advantage of this modern 
translation is to give the foreign student a body of subject 
matter with which he is familiar, so that he will not have to 
spend his time in working out the events of the plot. He can 
spend that time working on essential matters like pronuncia- 
tion and sentence patterns. Then there are two other impor- 
tant advantages. The student will have the benefit of an ex- 
tensive starting vocabulary. This would include such groups 
of cognates as place names, titles, and names for certain ac- 
tivities and customs in the student's native country. For 
example, the student will discover familiar terms like 'Don"' 
and "Basque" instead of unfamiliar terms like "Esquire" and 
"Californian.'' Moreover, his knowledge of the plot should 
give him added courage and insight to help him accurately 
guess the lexical meanings of many English words that he has 
never seen before, many more than he could be expected to 
guess if he were reading unfamiliar subject matter. This 
situation would be roughly comparable to the American child, 
who, after being told that "the teacher paid ten 'rupees' for 
the book,'' would be able to comprehend that "rupees'' must 
be some sort of monetary unit. 

The Arabian Nights Tales has been mentioned as another 
possible reader. Someone might raise the objection that the 
Subject matter is not mature enough or at least not rich enough 
intellectually for it to be a college-level reader, or that since 
the student is in America, that he should start reading inter- 
nationally known American-British writers at once and should 
not be returned even temporarily to symbols of his native cul- 
ture. 

In the first place, the Arabian Nights Tales can be used 
as a springboard for good theme topics, inasmuch as in one 
respect the whole huge collection might be considered as a 
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picture and even a criticism of many aspects of early Arabic 
society. Certainly these tales and Don Quixote are much too 
long to be assigned in their entirety. Second, there are few 
books in English which have had as wide a circulation as 
these two and a few others. The Bible or Gone with the Wind 
would hardly make suitable readers. Robinson Crusoe and 
The Swiss Family Robinson are probably too immature, be- 
sides being in a kind of antique style. The dialect in Huckle- 
berry Finn might prove too troublesome, and the style of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin is not modern enough. The language of 
Tom Sawyer is simple and usable enough, but, unfortunately, 
Mark Twain has acquired the name around the world of a boy's 
writer. Editions of Tom Sawyer invariably contain statements 
on this point on the dust jacket or even in the Introduction. 

Of course, poetry, either by American poets or by 
American-English translators, should not be used for several 
months in the course, if at all, and even then only the sim- 
plest writings of men like Robert Frost and A. E. Housman 
might be useful. Poetry is difficult enough for an American 
freshman to comprehend, let alone for the foreign student who 
is new to America and none too acquainted with the sound and 
structural system of English. Imagine him trying to wrestle 
with the "sprung rhythm" of Gerald Manley Hopkins! World- 
famous poetry in prose translation would be suitable for the 
foreign student, but, here again, there is no good text avail- 
able. That is why Omar's Rubdiydt and perhaps the Moallagat 
or the Shih-Ching were not listed alongside Don Quixote and 
the Arabian Nights Tales as possible readers. 

Fortunately, there are available two good, modern trans- 
lations of the latter pair. The 1953 translation of four of the 
Arabian Nights Jales by A. J. Arberry, under the title of 
Scheherezade (London, George Allen & Unwin) and the 1946 
translation of Don Quixote by J. M. Cohen (Penguin Classics) 
are both excellent. Yet even in these two, there are some 
minor disadvantages. The "Aladdin" tale and the other three 
which Arberry translated may not be as widely known around 
the world as Don Quixote, and both these translations are 
British. The obvious disadvantage of spelling—e.g., like 
"honour" and similar words, "defence,"' and "dreamt" and 
similar words—is not very bothersome, for many foreign stu- 
dents come to America from areas which are under British 
influence, and it may be best that their anglicized spelling not 
be tampered with. But in a few cases the actual vocabulary 
word is different. Thus the custodian or governor of a castle 
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is spoken of as a "castellan"; a whistle becomes a “reed"; 
and "dressed the wound" becomes "plastered the wound." 
There are also a few idiomatic differences in usage and minor 
differences in punctuation. On the whole, however, the sen- 
tence patterns and vocabulary are in good, modern English, 
and any difficulties accruing from using the Cohen or Arberry 
translation or any other good, modern prose translation from 
world literature are of a minor nature when compared to the 
many advantages to be gained from using such a work as the 
beginning reader in a special freshman composition class for 
foreign students. 
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EDWARD SaPIR 


Victoria Museum, Orrawa 


There used to be and to some extent still is a feeling among linguists 
that the psychology of a language is more particularly concerned with 
its grammatical features, but that its sounds and its phonetic processes 
belong to a grosser physiological substratum. Thus, we sometimes 
hear it said that such phonetic processes as the palatalizing of a vowel 
by a following z or other front vowel (‘‘umlaut’’) or the series of shifts 
in the manner of articulating the old Indo-European stopped consonants 
which have become celebrated under the name of “Grimm’s Law” are 
merely mechanical processes, consummated by the organs of speech and 
by the nerves that control them as a set of shifts in relatively simple 
sensorimotor habits. It is my purpose in this paper, as briefly as 
may be, to indicate that the sounds and sound processes of speech 
cannot be properly understood in such simple, mechanical terms. 

Perhaps the best way to pose the problem of the psychology of 
speech sounds is to compare an actual speech sound with an identical 
or similar one not used in a linguistic context. It will become evident 
almost at once that it is a great fallacy to think of the articulation of 
a speech sound as a motor habit that is merely intended to bring about 
a directly significant result. A good example of superficially similar 
sounds is the wh of such a word as when, as generally pronounced in 
America (i.e., voiceless w or, perhaps more accurately analyzed, aspira- 
tion plus voiceless w plus voiced w-glide), and the sound made in blow- 
ing out a candle, with which it has often been compared. We are 
not at the present moment greatly interested in whether these two 
articulations are really identical or, at the least, very similar. Let us 
assume that a typically pronounced wh is identical with the sound 
that results from the expulsion of breath through pursed lips when a 
candle is blown out. We shall assume identity of both articulation 
and quality of perception. Does this identity amount to a psycho- 
logical identity of the two processes? Obviously not. It is worth 
pointing out, in what may seem pedantic detail, wherein they differ. 


*l Editor's Note: This article appeared in the first volume of 
Language, the official journal of the Linguistic Society of America. 
The Linguistic Society was founded in December, 1924, and the first 
number of Language appeared early in 1925. Sapir's article appeared 
in the second number of Volume I (1925) pp. 37-51. Language Learn- 
ing expresses its gratitude to the Linguistic Society and especially to 
Bernard Bloch, the editor of Language, for permission to reprint it 
here. The editorial by Charles C. Fries in this issue places the 
article in perspective. | 
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1. The candle-blowing sound is a physical by-product of a directly 
functional act, the extinguishing of the candle by means of a peculiar 
method of producing a current of air. So far as normal human interest 
is concerned, this sound serves merely as a sign of the blowing out, or 
attempted blowing out, itself. We can abbreviate our record of the 
facts a little and say that the production of the candle-blowing sound 
is a directly functional act. On the other hand,*the articulation of 
the wh-sound in such a word as when has no direct functional value; 
it is merely a link in the construction of a symbol, the articulated or 
perceived word when, which in turn assumes a function, symbolic at 
that, only when it is experienced in certain linguistic contexts, such 
as the saying or hearing of a sentence like When are you coming? In 
brief, the candle-blowing wh means business; the speech sound wh is 
stored-up play which can eventually fall in line in a game that merely 
refers to business. Still more briefly, the former is practice; the 
latter, art. 

2. Each act of blowing out a candle is functionally equivalent, more 
or less, to every other such act; hence the candle-blowing wh is, in the 
first instance, a sign for an act of single function. The speech sound 
wh has no singleness, or rather primary singleness, of reference. It isa 
counter in a considerable variety of functional symbols, e.g. when, 
whiskey, wheel. A series of candle-blowing sounds has a natural func- 
tional and contextual coherence. A series of wh-sounds as employed 
in actual speech has no such coherence; e.g., the series wh(en), wh(iskey), 
wh(eel) is non-significant. 

3. Every typical human reaction has a certain range of variation 
and, properly speaking, no such reaction can be understood except as 
a series of variants distributed about a norm or type. Now the candle- 
blowing wh and the speech sound wh are norms or types of entirely 
distinct series of variants. 

First, as to acoustic quality. Owing to the fact that the blowing out 
of a candle is a purely functional act, its variability is limited by the 
function alone. But, obviously, it is possible to blow out a candle in 
a great number of ways. One may purse the lips greatly or only a iittle; 
the lower lip, or the upper lip, or neither may protrude; the articulation 
may be quite impure and accompanied by synchronous articulations, 
such as a z-like (velar spirant) or sh-like sound. None of these and 
other variations reaches over into a class of reactions that differs at all 
materially from the typical candle-blowing wh. The variation of wh 
as speech sound is very much more restricted. A when pronounced, 
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for instance, with a wh in which the lower lip protruded or. with a wh 
that was contaminated with a sh-sound would be felt as distinctly 
“off color.” It could be tolerated only as a joke or a personal speech 
defect. But the variability of wh in language is not only less wide 
than in candle-blowing, it is also different in tendency. The latter 
sound varies chiefly along the line of exact place (or places) of articula- 
tion, the former chiefly along the line of voicing. Psychologically wh 
of when and similar words is related to the w of well and similar 
words. There is a strong tendency to minimize the aspiration: and to 
voice the labial. The gamut of variations, therefore, runs roughly 
from hW (I use W for voiceless w) to w. Needless to say, there is 
no tendency to voicing in the candle-blowing wh, for such a tendency 
would contradict the very purpose of the reaction, which is to release 
a strong and unhampered current of air. 

Second, as to intensity. It is clear that in this respect the two 
series of variations differ markedly. The normal intensity of the 
candle-blowing sound is greater than that of the linguistic wh; this 
intensity, moreover, is very much more variable, depending as it does 
on the muscular tone of the blower, the size of the flame to be extin- 
guished, and other factors. All in all, it is clear that the resemblance 
of the two wh-sounds is really due to an intercrossing of two absolutely 
independent series, as of two independent lines in space that have one 
point in common. 

4. The speech sound wh has a large number of associations with 
other sounds in symbolically significant sound-groups, e.g. wh-e-n, 
wh-i-s-k-ey, wh-ee-l. The candle-blowing sound has no sound asso- 
ciations with which it habitually coheres. 

5. We now come to the most essential point of difference. The 
speech sound wh is one of a definitely limited number of sounds (e.g. 
wh, s, t, l, t, and so on) which, while differing qualitatively from one 
another rather more than does wh from its candle-blowing equivalent, 
nevertheless belong together in a definite system of symbolically 
utilizable counters. Each member of this system is not only character- 
ized by a distinctive and slightly variable articulation and a corre- 
sponding acoustic image, but also—and this is crucial—by a psycho- 
logical aloofness from all the other members of the system. The 
relational gaps between the sounds of a language are just as necessary 
to the psychological definition of these sounds as the articulations 
and acoustic images which are customarily used to define them. A 
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sound that is not unconsciously felt as ‘‘placed’’! with reference to 
other sounds is no more a true element of speech than a lifting of the 
foot is a dance step unless it can be “placed” with reference to other 
movements that help to define the dance. Needless to say, the candle- 
blowing sound forms no part of any such system of sounds. It is not 
spaced off from nor related to other sounds—say the sound of humming 
and the sound of clearing one’s throat—which form with it a set of 
mutually necessary indices. 

It should be sufficiently clear from this one example—and there are 
of course plenty of analogous ones, such as m versus the sound of 
humming or an indefinite series of timbre-varying groans versus a 
set of vowels—how little the notion of speech sound is explicable in 
simple sensorimotor terms and how truly a complex psychology of 
association and pattern is implicit in the utterance of the simplest 
consonant or vowel. It follows at once that the psychology of phonetic 
processes is unintelligible unless the general patterning of speech 
sounds is recognized. This patterning has two phases. We have been 
at particular pains to see that the sounds used by a language form a 
self-contained system which makes it impossible to identify any of 
them with a non-linguistic sound produced by the “organs of speech,”’ 
no matter how great is the articulatory and acoustic resemblance 
between the two. In view of the utterly distinct psychological back- 
grounds of the two classes of sound production it may even be seriously 
doubted whether the innervation of speech-sound articulation is ever 
actually the same type of physiological fact as the innervation of 
“identical” articulations that have no linguistic context. But it is not 
enough to pattern off all speech sounds as such against other sounds 
produced by the “organs of speech.” There is a second phase of 
sound patterning which is more elusive and of correspondingly greater 
significance for the linguist. This is the inner configuration of the 
sound system of a language, the intuitive “placing” of the sounds with 
reference to one another. To this we must now turn. 

Mechanical and other detached methods of studying the phonetic 
elements of speech are, of course, of considerable value, but they have 
sometimes the undesirable effect of obscuring the essential facts of 
speech-sound psychology. Too often an undue importance is attached 
to minute sound discriminations as such; and too often phoneticians 


1 This word has, of course, nothing to do here with “place of articulation.” 
One may feel, for instance, that sound A is to sound B as sound X is to sound Y 
without having the remotest idea how and where any of them is produced. 
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do not realize that it is not enough to know that a certain sound occurs 
in a language, but that one must ascertain if the sound is a typical 
_ form or one of the points in its sound pattern, or is merely a variant 
of such aform. There are two types of variation that tend to obscure 
the distinctiveness of the different points in the phonetic pattern of a 
language. One of these is individual variation. It is true that no 
two individuals have precisely the same pronunciation of a language, 
but it is equally true that they aim to make the same sound discrimina- 
tions, so that, if the qualitative differences of the sounds that make up 
A’s pattern from those that make up B’s are perceptible to a minute 
analysis, the relations that obtain between the elements in the two 
patterns are the same. In other words, the patterns are the same 
pattern. A’s s, for instance, may differ quite markedly from B’s s, 
but if each individual keeps his s equally distinct from such points in 
the pattern as th (of think) and sh and if there is a one to one cor- 
respondence betweer the distribution of A’s s and that of B’s, then 
the difference of pronunciation is of little or no interest for the phonetic 
psychology of the language. We may go a step further. Let us 
symbolize A’s and B’s pronunciations of s, th, and sh as follows: 


A:ath 8 sh 
B: th, 81 sh; 


This diagram is intended to convey the fact that B’s s is a lisped s 
which is not identical with his interdental th, but stands nearer 
objectively tu this sound than to A’s s; similarly, B’s sh is acoustically 
somewhat closer to A’s s than to his sh. Obviously we cannot discover 
B’s phonetic pattern by identifying his sounds with their nearest 
analogues in A’s pronunciation, i.e. setting thi = th, s, = variant of 
th, sh, = s. If we do this, as we are quite likely to do if we are ob- 
sessed, like so many linguists, by the desire to apply an absolute and 
universal phonetic system to all languages, we get the following pattern 
analysis: 
A: th 8 sh 


A 
B: thy 81 sh; 
which is as psychologically perverse as it is “objectively” accurate. 
Of course the true pattern analysis is: 


A: th 8 sh 
B: th, 81 shy 
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for the objective relations between sounds are only a first approxima- 
tion to the psychological relations which constitute the true phonetic 
pattern. The size of the objective differences th—s, s—sh, thy—s1, 
8—sh;, th—s;, s—sh,, and sh;—sh does not correspond to the 
psychological ‘“‘spacing” of the phonemes th, s, and sh in the phonetic 
pattern which is common to A and B. 

The second type of variation is common to all normal speakers of 
the language and is dependent on the phonetic conditions in which 
the fundamencal sound (“point of the pattern’) occurs. In most 
languages, what is felt by the speakers tu be the ‘‘same’’ sound has 
perceptibly different forms as these conditions vary. Thus, in (Amer- 
ican) English there is a perceptible difference in the length of the vowel 
a of bad and bat, the a-vowel illustrated by these words being long or 
half-long before voiced consonants and all continuants, whether voiced 
or unvoiced, but short before voiceless stops. In fact, the vocalic 
alternation of bad and bat is quantitatively parallel to suchalternations 
as bead and beat, fade and fate. The alternations are governed by 
mechanical considerations that have only a subsidiary relevance for 
the phonetic pattern. They take care of themselves, as it were, and 
it is not always easy to convince natives of their objective reality, 
however sensitive they may be to violations of the unconscious rule 
in the speech of foreigners. It is very necessary to understand that 
it is not because the objective difference is too slight to be readily 
perceptible that such variations as the quantitative alternations in 
bad and bat, bead and beat, fade and fate stand outside of the proper 
phonetic pattern of the language (e.g., are not psychologically parallel 
to such qualitative-quantitative alternations as bid and bead, fed and 
fade, or to such quantitative alternations as German Schlaf and schlaf 
Latin dra and dra), but that the objective difference is felt to be slight 
precisely because it corresponds to nothing significant in the inner 
structure of the phonetic pattern. In matters of this kind, objective 
estimates of similarity or difference, based either on specific linguistic 
habits or on a generalized phonetic system, are utterly fallacious. As 
a matter of fact, the mechanical English vocalic relation bad: bat 
would in many languages be quite marked enough to indicate a rele- 
tion of distinct points of the pattern, while the English pattern rela- 
tion -t: -d, which seems so self-evidently real to us, has in not a few 
other languages either no reality at all or only a mechanical, condi- 
tional one. In Upper Chinook, for instance, t: d exists objectively 
but not psychologically; one says, e.g., inat ‘across,’ but inad before 
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words beginning with a vowel, and the two forms of the final consonant 
are undoubtedly felt to be the “same” sound in exactly the same sense 
in which the English vowels of bad and bat are felt by us to be identical 
phonetic elements. The Upper Chinook d exists only as a mechanical 
variant of ¢; hence this alternation is not the same psychologically as 
the Sanskrit sandhi variation -t: -d. 

Individual variations and such conditional variations as we have 
discussed once cleared out of the way, we arrive at the genuine pattern 
of speech sounds. After what we have said, it almost goes without 
saying that two languages, A and B, may have identical sounds but 
utterly distinct phonetic patterns; or they may have mutually in- 
compatible phonetic systems, from the articulatory and acoustic stand- 
point, but identical or similar patterns. The following schematic 
examples and subjoined comments will make this clear. Sounds which 
do not properly belong to the pattern or, rather, are variants within 
points of the pattern are put in parentheses. Long vowels are desig- 
nated as a’; 7 is ng of sing; 0 and 6 are voiceless and voiced interdental 
spirants; x and y are voiceless and voiced guttural spirants; ’ is glottal 
stop; ‘ denotes aspirated release; « and 9 are open ¢ and o. 


A: (e) (e) u (0) (9) 
u (0°) (@) 
4 h w y l m n (mn) 
p t k 
ps 
(b) () 
(v) (8) (2) (y) 

but B: a t u a 


€ e 
(e’) (u’) (0') (0°) 


Pp t k 
b d g 
(@) s (x) 
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We will assume for A and B certain conditional variants which are 
all of types that may be abundantly illustrated from actual languages. 
For A: 

1. € occurs only as palatalized form of a when following y or 7. 
In many Indian languages, e.g., ye = ya. 

2. e is dropped from 7-position when this vowel is final. Cf. such 
mechanical alternations as Eskimo -e: -7-t. 

3. o is dropped from u-position when this vowel is final. Cf. 2. 

4. 9 occurs only as labialized form of a after w or u. Cf. 1. (In 
Yahi, e.g., wowi ‘house’ is objectively correct, but psychologically 
wrong. It can easily be shown that this word is really wawi and 
“feels”? like a rhyme to such phonetic groups as lawi and bawi; short 
9 in an open syllable is an anomaly, but 9° is typical for all Yana dialects, 
including Yahi.) 

5. » is merely n assimilated to following k, as in Indo-European. 

6. b, d, g, v, 2, 6, y are voiced forms of p, t, k, f, s, 0, x respectively 
when these consonants occur between vowels before the accent (cf. 
Upper Chinook wa’pul ‘night’: wabu'lmazx ‘nights’). As the voiced 
consonants can arise in no other way, they are not felt by the speakers 
of A as specifically distinct from the voiceless consonants. They feel 
sharply the difference between p and p‘, as do Chinese, Takelma, Yana, 
and a host of other languages, but are not aware of the alternation 
p: 6. 

And for B: 

1. Long vowels can arise only when the syllable is open and stressed. 
Such alternations as ma’‘la: u’’-mala are not felt as involving any but 
stress differences. In A, mala and mala are as distinct as Latin 
“apples” and “bad” (fem.). 

2. ’ is not an organic consonant, but, as in North German, an attack 
of initial vowels, hence ’a- is felt to be merely a-. In A, however, as 
in Semitic, Nootka, Kwakiutl, Haida, and a great many other lan- 
guages, such initials as ’a- are felt to be equivalent to such consonant 

+ vowel groups as ma or sa-. Here is a type of pattern difference 
which even experienced linguists do not always succeed in making 
clear. 

3. w and y are merely semi-vocalic developments of u and 7. Cf. 
French oui and hier. In A, w and y are organically distinct con- 
sonants. Here again linguists often blindly follow the phonetic feel- 
ing of their own language instead of clearly ascertaining the beuavior 
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of the language investigated. The difference, e.g., between aua and 
awa is a real one for some languages, a phantom for others. 

4. l arises merely as dissimilated variant of n. 

5. p‘, t‘, k‘ are merely p, t, k with breath release, characteristic of B 
at the end of a word, e.g. ap-a: ap‘. This sort of alternation is com- 
mon in aboriginal America. It is the reverse of the English habit: 
tame with aspirated ¢ (t‘e’‘m) but hate with unaspirated, or very weakly 
aspirated, release (he‘t). 

6. f, 6, and x similarly arise from the unvoicing of final v, 6 and 7; 
e.g., av-a: af. z and s also alternate in this way, but there is a true s 
besides. From the point of view of B, s in such phonems as sa and usa 
is an utterly distinct sound, or rather point in the phonetic pattern, 
from the objectively identical as which alternates with az-a.? 


The true or intuitively felt phonetic systems (patterns) of A and B, 
therefore, are: 


2 If B ever develops an orthography, it is likely to fall into the habit of writing 
az for the pronounced as in cases of type az-a: as, but as in cases of type as-a: as. 
Philologists not convinced of the reality of phonetic patterns as here conceived 
will then be able to “‘prove’’ from internal evidence that the change of etymologi- 
cal v, 2, 6, y to -f, -s, -0, -z did not take place until after the language was reduced 
to writing, because otherwise it would be ‘‘impossible”’ to explain why -s should 
be written -z when there was a sign for s ready to hand and why signs should not 
have come into use for f, 0, and. As soon as one realizes, however, that ‘‘ideal 
sounds,’’ which are constructed from one’s intuitive feeling of the significant rela- 
tions between the objective sounds are more “‘real’”’ to a naive speaker than the 
objective sounds themselves, such internal evidence loses much of its force. 
The example of s in B was purposely chosen to illustrate an interesting phenome- 
non, the crossing in a single objective phoneme of a true element of the phonetic 
pattern with a secondary form of another such element. In B, e.g., objective s 
is a pool of cases of “‘true s’’ and ‘“‘pseudo-s.’”? Many interesting and subtle exam- 
ples could be given of psychological difference where there is objective identity, 
or similarity so close as to be interpreted by the recorder as identity. In Sarcee, 
an Athabaskan language with significant pitch differences, there is a true middle 
tone and a pseudo-middle tone which results from the lowering of a high tone to 
the middle position because of certain mechanical rules of tone sandhi. I doubt 
very much if the intuitive psychology of these two middle tones is the same. 
There are, of course, analogous traps for the unwary in Chinese. Had not the 
Chinese kindly formalized for us their intuitive feeling about the essential 
tone analysis of their language, it is exceedingly doubtful if our Occidental 
ears and kymographs would have succeeded in discovering the exact patterning 
of Chinese tone. 
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netically than they at first seemed to be. 


The converse case is worth plotting too. C and D are languages 
which have hardly any sounds in common but their patterns show a 
remarkable one to one correspondence. Thus: 


C: @ € t u 
av € 
h w y l m n 
Pp t k q (velar k) 
b d g 9 (velar g) 
f 8 x g¢ (velar x) 
a 
k‘ 
B 6 y (velar 
(laryngeal h) 
* As in French jour. 
‘ Bilabial v, as in Spanish. 


§ As in German ich. 
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Languages C and D have far less superficial similarity in their sound 
systems than have A and B, but it is obvious at a glance that their 
patterns are built on very much more similar lines. If we allowed 
ourselves to speculate genetically, we might suspect, on general prin- 
ciples, that the phonetic similarities between A and B, which we will 
suppose to be contiguous languages, are due to historical contact, but 
that the deeper pattern resemblance between C and D is an index of 
genetic relationship. It goes without saying that in the complex 
world of actual linguistic history we do not often find the phonetic 
facts working out along such neatly schematic lines, but it seemed 
expedient to schematize here so that the pattern concept might emerge 
with greater clarity. 

An examination of the patterns of C and D shows that there is still 
a crucial point that we have touched on only by implication. We 
must now make this clear. We have arranged the sounds of C and D 
in such a way as to suggest an equivalence of “orientation” of any 
one sound of one system with some sound of the other. In comparing 
the systems of A and B we did not commit ourselves to specific equiva- 
lences. We did not wish to imply, for instance, that A’s s was or was 
not “oriented” in the same way as B’s, did or did not occupy the same 
relative place in A’s pattern as in B’s. But here we do wish to imply 
not merely that, e.g., C’s p corresponds to D’s p‘ or C’s h to D’s h, 
which one would be inclined to grant on general phonetic grounds, 
but also that, e.g., C’s w corresponds to D’s v while C’s b corresponds 
to D’s 8. On general principles such pattern alignments as the 
latter are unexpected, to say the least, for bilabial 8 resembles w rather 
more than dentolabial v does. Why, then, not allow 8 to occupy the 
position we have assigned to v? Again, why should D’s.j be supposed 
to correspond to C’s y when it is merely the voiced form of §? Should 
it not rather be placed under § precisely as, in C’s system, b is placed 
under p? Naturally, there is no reason why the intuitive pattern 
alignment of sounds in a given language should not be identical with 
their natural phonetic arrangement and, one need hardly say, it is 
almost universally true that, e.g., the vowels form both a natural and 
a pattern group as against the consonants, that such stopped sounds 
as p, t, k form both a natural and a pattern group as opposed to the 
equally coherent group b, d, g (provided, of course, the language posses- 
ses these two series of stopped consonants). And yet it is most im- 
portant to emphasize the fact, strange but indubitable, that a pattern 
alignment does not need to correspond exactly to the more obvious 
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phonetic one. It is most certainly true that, however likely it is that 
at last analysis patternings of sounds are based on natural classifica- 
tions, the pattern feeling, once established, may come to have a linguis- 
tic reality over and above, though perhaps never entirely at variance 
with, such classifications. We are not here concerned with the histor- 
ical reasons for such phonetic vagaries. The fact is that, even from a 
purely descriptive standpoint, it is not nonsense to say that, e.g., the 
s or w of one linguistic pattern is not necessarily the same thing as the 
s or w of another 

It is time to escape from a possible charge of phonetic metaphysics 
and to face the question, ‘‘How can a sound be assigned a ‘place’ in a 
phonetic pattern over and above its natural classification on organic 
and acoustic grounds?” The answer is simple. “A ‘place’ is in- 
tuitively found for a sound (which is here thought of as a true ‘point 
in the pattern,’ not a mere conditional variant) in such a system be- 
cause of a general feeling of its phonetic relationship resulting from 
all the specific phonetic relationships (such as parallelism, contrast, 
combination, imperviousness to combination, and so on) to all other 
sounds.” These relationships may, or may not, involve morphological 
processes (e.g., the fact that in English ve have morphological alterna- 
tions like wife: wives, sheath: to sheathe, breath: to breathe, mouse: to 
mouse helps to give the sounds f, 6, s an intuitive pattern relation to 
their voiced correlates v, 6, 2 which is specifically different from the 
theoretically analogous relation p, t, k: b, d, g; in English, f is nearer 
to v than p:p is to b, but in German this is certainly not true). 

An example or two of English sound-patterning will help us to fix 
our thoughts. P, t, and k belong together in a coherent set because, 
among other reasons: 1, they may occur initially, medially, or finally; 
2, they may be preceded by s in all positions (e.g. spoon: cusp, star: 
hoist; scum: ask); 3, they may be followed by r initially and medially; 
4, they may be preceded by s and followed by r initially and medially; 
5, each has a voiced correspondent (b, d, g); 6, unlike such sounds as f 
and 6, they cannot alternate significantly with their voiced correspon- 
dents; 7, they have no tendency to be closely associated, either pho- 
netically or morphologically, with corresponding spirants (p:f and t:6 
are not intuitively correct for English; contrast Old Irish and Hebrew 
t:6, k:z, which were intuitively felt relations—Old Irish and Hebrew 
6 and x were absolutely different types of sounds, psychologically, 
from English @ and German xz). These are merely a few of the rela- 
tions which help to give p, ¢, k their pattern place in English. 
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A second example is 7 of sing. In spite of what phoneticians tell 
us about this sound (b:m as d:n as g:n), no naive English-speaking 
person can be made to feel in his bones that it belongs to a single 
series with m and n. Psychologically it cannot be grouped with them 
because, unlike them, it is not a freely movable consonant (there are 
no words beginning with 7). It still feels like ng, however little it sounds 
like it. The relation ant:and = sink:sing is psychologically as well 
as historically correct. Orthography is by no means solely responsible 
for the ‘‘ng feeling” of 7. Cases like -ng- in finger and anger do not 
disprove the reality of this feeling, for there is in English a pattern 
equivalence of -ng-:-n and -nd-:-nd. What cases like singer with 
-n- indicate is not so much a pattern difference -ng-:-7-, which is not 
to be construed as analogous to -nd-:-n- (e.g. window: winnow), as an 
analogical treatment of medial elements in terms of their final form 
(singer: sing like cutter: cut).° 

To return to our phonetic patterns for C and D, we can now better 
understand why it is possible to consider a sibilant like 7 as less closely 
related in pattern to its voiceless form § than to such a set of voiced 
continuants as v, r, m, 7. We might find, for instance, that § never 
alternates with j, but that there are cases of §:5 analogous to cases of 
f:6 and x:y; that ava, aja, ara alternate with au, ai, ar; that com- 
binations like -a8d, -aég, -ayd are possible, but that combinations 
of type -ojd and -avd are unthinkable; that v- and j- are possible initials, 
like r-, m-, and y-, but that B-, 6-, y-, y- are not allowed. The product 
of such and possibly other sound relations would induce a feeling 
that 7 belongs with v, r, m, 7; that it is related to 7; and that it has 
nothing to do with such spirants as § and 6. In other words, it ‘‘feels’’ 
like the y of many other languages, and, as y itself is absent in D, we 
can go so far as to say that j occupies a “‘place in the pattern” that 
belongs to y elsewhere. 

In this paper I do not wish to go into the complex and tangled 


® Incidentally, if our theory is correct, such a form as singer betrays an un- 
conscious analysis into a word of absolute significance sing and a semi-indepen- 
dent agentive element -er, which is appended not to a stem, an abstracted radical 
element, but to a true word. Hence sing: singer is not psychologically analogous 
to such Latin forms as can-:can-tor. It would almost seem that the English insis- 
tence on the absoluteness of its significant words tended at the same time to give 
many of its derivative suffixes a secondary, revitalized reality. -er, for instance, 
might almost be construed as a ‘‘word’”’ which occurs only as the second element 
of a compound, cf. -man in words like longshoreman. As Prof. L. Bloomfield 
points out to me, the agentive -er contrasts with the comparative -er, which 
allows the adjective to keep its radical form in -ng- (e.g., long with -n: longer 
with -ng-). 74 
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problems of the nature and generality of sound changes in language. 
All that i wish to point out here is that it is obviously not immaterial 
to understand how a sound patterns if we are to understand its history. 
Of course, it is true that mechanical sound changes may bring about 
serious readjustments of phonetic pattern and may even create new 
configurations within the pattern (in Modern Central Tibetan, e.g., 
we have b-, d-, g-: B‘-, D‘-, G‘-,7 while in classical Tibetan we have, as 
correspondents, mb-, nd-, ng-: b-, d-, g-; mb-, nd-, ng- are here to be 
morphologically analyzed as nasal prefix + b-, d-, g-). But it is 
equally true that the pattern feeling acts as a hindrance of, or stimulus 
to, certain sound changes and that it is not permissible to look for 
universally valid sound changes under like articulatory conditions. 
Certain typical mechanical tendencies there are (e.g. nb > mb or 
-az> -as or tya> ta), but a complete theory of sound change has to 
take constant account of the orientation of sounds in our sense. Let 
one example do for many. We do not in English feel that @ is to be 
found in the neighborhood, as it were, of s, but that it is very close to 
6 In Spanish, @ is not far from s, but is not at all close to 6.2 1s it 
not therefore more than an accident that nowhere in Germanic does 6 
become s or proceed from s, while in certain Spanish dialects, as so 
frequently elsewhere, @ passes into s (in Athabaskan @ often proceeds 
from s)? In English @ tends to be vulgarized to ¢ as 6 tends to be 
vulgarized to d, never to s; similarly, Old Norse # has become ¢ in 
Swedish and Danish. Such facts are impressive. They cannot ke 
explained on simple mechanical principles. 

Phonetic patterning helps also to explain why people find it difficult 
to pronounce certain foreign sounds which they possess in their own 
language. Thus, a Nootka Indian in pronouncing English words with 
» or | invariably substitutes n for each of these sounds. Yet he is 
able to pronounce both 7 and 1. He does not use these sounds in 
prose discourse, but 7 is very common in the chants and 1 is often 
substituted for m in songs. His feeling for the stylistic characier 
of » and for the n-l equivalence prevents him from “hearing” English 
» and I correctly. Here again we see that a speech sound is not 
merely an articulation or an acoustic image, but material for sym- 
bolic expression in an appropriate linguistic context. Very instruc- 
tive is our attitude towards the English sounds j, 7, and ts. All 


7 B, D, G represent intermediate stops, ‘‘tonlose Medien.” In this series they 


are followed by aspiration. 

8 The slight objective differences between English and Spanish @ and 6 are of 
course not great enough to force a different patterning. Such a view would be 
putting the cart before the horse. 
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three of these sounds are familiar to us (e.g. azure, sing, hats). None 
occurs initially. For all that the attempt to pronounce them initi- 
ally in foreign words is not reacted to in the same way. 7a- and tsa- 
are naively felt to be incredible, not so ja-, which is easily acquired 
without replacement by dja- or sa-. Why is this? 7a- is incredible 
because there is no mba-, nda-, (g)a- series in English. tsa- is in- 
credible because there is no psa-, tsa-, ksa-, series in English; -¢s is 
always morphologically analyzable into -t + -s, hence no feeling 
develops for ts as a simple phoneme despite the fact that its phonetic 
parallel t§ (ch of church) is found in all positions. But ja- is not 
difficult, say in learning French, because its articulation and percep- 
tion have been mastered by implication in the daily use of our phonetic 
pattern. This is obvious from a glance at the formula: 


which is buttressed by: 
-s- -6- -f- 
& 8- 6- f- 


Is it not evident that the English speaker’s pattern has all but taught 
him j- before he himself has ever used or heard an actual j-? 

There are those who are so convinced of the adequacy of purely 
objective methods of studying speech sounds that they do not hesitate 
to insert phonetic graphs into the body of their descriptive grammars. 
This is to confuse linguistic structure with a particular method of 
studying linguistic phenomena. If it is justifiable in a grammatival 
work to describe the vocalic system of a language in terms of kymograph 
records,’° it is also proper to insert anecdotes into the morphology to 
show how certain modes or cases happened to come in handy. And 
a painter might as well be allowed to transfer to his canvas his unre- 
vised palette! The whole aim and spirit of this paper has been te 
show that phonetic phenomena are not physical phenomena per se, 
however necessary in the preliminary stages of inductive linguistic 
research it may be to get at the phonetic facts by way of their physical 
embodiment. The present discussion is really a special illustration 
of the necessity of getting behind the sense data of any type of ex- 
pression in order to grasp the intuitively felt and communicated forms, 
which alone give significance to such expression. 


* Obviously we need not expect -ts and -t§ to develop analogously even if s 
and § do. 

1° Needless to say, such records are in place in studies explicitly devoted to 
experimental phonetics. 
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R. I. AVANESOV, Russkoe literalurnoe proiznosenie, izdanie 
vtoroe, Moscow, Ucpedgiz, 1954, 183 pp. 


This book of Avanesov's on the pronunciation of contem- 
porary Russian is designed for the instruction of teachers in 
the Russian equivalents of our schools of education. It is, 
despite a partial disclaimer in the preface, normative in treat- 
ment. The author seeks not only to set forth the accepted 
pronunciations, but also to point out those deviant ones that 
the Russian teacher will probably meet and to suggest meth- 
ods of correction of non-standard pronunciation. 

This would seem to be an aim with which many of us 
can sympathize since, presumably, one of the major purposes 
of language is to facilitate the communication of ideas and 
since the communication of ideas would seem to be simpler 
in the presence of reasonable uniformity of language. Ina 
country as multilingual as the Soviet Union and as recently 
emerged from a period of general illiteracy into one of gen- 
eral literacy, the need for standardization would seem com- 
paratively obvious. 

The book has many virtues. To begin with, the author, 
being himself a specialist in the East Slavic languages and 
their dialects, can approach with real insight the particular 
difficulties that, say, the native speaker of Ukrainian or White 
Russian, or, for that matter, the Rybonovsk variety of Great 
Russian will experience at those points where his native pho- 
nemic and morphophonemic systems are in conflict with those 
of Russian. Occasionally the author comments on specific 
difficulties of non-Slavic speakers as well, e.g., the Chuvash. 
He also seeks to prepare the young teacher for the other type 
of non-standard pronunciation that he must expect to meet, 
over-bookish pronunciation particularly from those for whom 
standard literary Russian has been primarily a visual rather 
than an audial experience. 

In addition, the book is rich in information on the details 
of accepted Russian pronunciation. The reader who is not 
acquainted with some similar work such as Isaatéenko's or 
who has not chanced to observe such matters in speaking to 
native Russians will learn a very considerable amount of curi- 
ous and interesting detail. He will learn that in allegro speech 
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sejCas is realized without the first syllable; that, post-accen- 
tually after a morpheme ending in hard "'v", in suffixes begin- 
ning with a vowel followed by hard '"'v", the initial vowel of 
the suffix is lost. He will find a vast amount of detail on 
current practice in the realization of consonant phonemes in 
neutralized positions in respect to the soft-hard contrast. He 
may be interested in some of Avanesov's comments on styles 
of speech and on the relation of stage pronunciation with the 
currently accepted patterns. 

The book unfortunately has defects and rather serious 
ones. These defects spring ultimately, for the most part, 
from the fact that the book represents a retreat on Avenesov's 
part from structural linguistics. Previously Avanesov col- 
laborated with V. N. Sidorov ona short grammar of the Rus- 
sian language. The first volume of this work appeared in 
1945 under the title of Oderk grammatiki russkogo literatur- 
nogo jazyka. Like the present work it was designed for stu- 
dents in pedagogical schools. It is a work which, though not 
without defects, is still probably the best concise structural 
description of the Russian language. Pages 5 to 67 contain 
a treatment of Russian phonology. There is a good outline 
of Russian phonetics followed by a satisfactory treatment of 
the Russian phonemic system together with a brief, rather 
curiously executed, but sound introduction to Russian morpho- 
phonemics. Important problems such as the neutralization of 
the voiced-voiceless and of the soft-hard consonant contrasts 
are handled systematically and with reasonable completeness. 
In the present work, however, the author in large part returns 
to an older tradition of description, a tradition which still 
enjoys great popularity in Russian linguistic circles. It is not 
a matter of vocabulary. It would be unimportant if the author 
simply abandoned the vocabulary of structural linguistics while 
holding on to its basic concepts. The retreat is much more 
real. It is not betokened by the author's finding an incom- 
plete neutralization of distinction of pretonic vowels (exclusive 
of u) after soft consonants. This is simply an extreme con- 
servatism and had a real basis in fact during Avanesov's 
youth. It isn't betokened by the author's statements in regard 
to long consonants in Russian (though here the author, as far 
as the reviewer can judge, shows himself rather less percep- 
tive than Scerba, who recognized the importance of accent for 
the realization of double consonants other than those resulting 
from morpheme juncture). These formed part of his earlier 
book. More symptomatic, perhaps, of the retreat are the 
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statements made more than once of the realization of con- 
sonants in neutralized position in respect to the hard-soft con- 
trast. Avanesov asserts that this or that consonant must be 
soft since the preceding accented vowel is pronounced with the 
adjustment in respect to closeness that occurs only when the 
following consonant is soft. The observation is rather curi- 
ous since in Russian it is the softness of the consonant rather 
than the adjustment of the vowel that is phonemically signifi- 
cant. And though it is oversimplifying to compare Avanesov's 
statement with, say, a statement that the first syllable of 
English "pitting'' must be the accented one since the initial 
"py" is aspirated, it is not without a certain amount of valid- 
ity. 

The real fault of the book lies a little deeper. In aban- 
doning structuralism, and in returning to an item approach to 
linguistics, Avanesov has written a work that lacks system 
and cohesion. Matters that form, essentially, units are dis- 
persed as if they had no bond between them. There is, for 
instance, no satisfactorily generalized statement of under what 
conditions the hard-soft contrast is neutralized. The reader 
is left to struggle with apparently unrelated detail, detail that 
is often exceedingly interesting, but which seems to form no 
patterns. 

One hopes that Avanesov will soon find it possible to 
return to his previous methods of work and to give us the 
sort of work that he is capable of. 


James Ferrell 
University of Michigan 
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S. C. BOYANUS, Russian Pronunciation and Russian Phonetic 
Reader, Harvard University Press, 1955. 


The two-volume work, Russian Pronunciation and Rus- 
sian Phonetic Reader, by the late Professor S. C. Boyanus, 
of the University of London, is a welcome addition to the ma- 
terial on Russian phonetics available to an English speaker. 

The first volume contains statements, amply illustrated, 
on the pronunciation of Russian consonants and vowels, as 
well as a section on the main types of Russian intonation. 
IPA symbols are used for phonetic notation. Articulation of 
the individual sounds is described in great detail. The articu- 
latory statements are accompanied by a great number of ex- 
amples taken from what seems to this observer to be the 
Moscow standard, even though the author fails to refer any- 
where in the book to his dialect. The notation used for mark- 
ing intonation is that employed by Armstrong and Ward in 
their A Handbook of English Intonation (Heffer, Cambridge) in 
which the fall and the rise of stressed syllables of the utter- 
ance is marked by a line, while the pitch of the unstressed 
syllables is marked by a dot. The intonation markings can 
thus be considered as phonetic aids rather then being struc- 
tural in character, although the main types of Russian intona- 
tion are nevertheless adequately described. 

The second volume is essentially a phonetic reader, di- 
vided into two parts, prose and verse. The prose section 
contains illustrations of Russian narrative, descriptive and 
conversational styles, while the second contains poems from 
such well-known Russian poets as Pushkin, Tyutchev, Fet, 
Lermontov, and Mayakovsky. All the material in this section 
is printed in the original Russian version, plus phonetic anno- 
tation and English prose equivalents. A particularly valuable 
feature of this section is the marking of intonation and rhythm 


throughout. 

Although this is essentially a book on Russian phonetics, 
and therefore employs in the author's own words "...a rather 
narrow transcription...'', it nevertheless contains a wealth of 


important notational material, which can be easily reduced to 
phonemic writing. In spite of the fact that the explanations 
are directed at the speaker of British English and that the 
marking of rhythm and intonation are not quite familiar to the 
American reader, this book is nevertheless of great help to 
a serious student of Russian phonetics and deserves a place 
on the library shelf of everyone interested in Russian linguis- 


tics. Harry H. Josselson 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA will hold its 1956 
Summer Meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 27 and 28th. 


THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY will hold its Spring 
Meeting at the Amphitheater in the Rackham Building at the 


University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Saturday, May 12, 1956. 


The date is- set to coincide with the meeting that same week- 
end in Ann Arbor of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club mak- 
ing it more convenient for those members of the Schoolmas- 
ters' Club who would like to attend the Linguistic Society 
meeting. 

After election of officers for the year 1956-57, the fol- 
lowing papers will be presented: 


"Linguistics and Reading," Charles C. Fries, University 
of Michigan. 


"Some Problems in Editing The Middle English Dic- 
tionary," (with slides), Hans Kurath, University of 
Michigan. 


"I Would Have Did It But I Was Too Scairt (A Potpourri 
of Popular Michigan Speech),"'C. L. Abbott, Michi- 
gan State University. 


Warner G. Rice, Chairman of the Department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature at the University of Michigan will intro- 
duce the speakers and lead the discussion. 


THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE sponsored by the Linguistic So- 
ciety of America this year is to be held in cooperation with 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor from June 25 to 
August 18th. 

Courses offered will place particular emphasis on the 
history of language. Professor Jerzy Kurytowicz of the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, Poland, has been invited as Collitz Pro- 
fessor to lecture on "Studies in Indo-European" and on 'Prob- 
lems of Balto-Slavonic Linguistic Unity."' In addition, there 
will be courses in "Principles and Methods of Historical Pho- 
nology," the "Origin and Development of Writing, '' "Compara- 
tive and Historical Grammar of the Semitic Languages," ''His- 
tory of the Russian Language," "Linguistics in Prehistory," 
“Old English," "Backgrounds of Modern English, " "Elementary 
Sanskrit." 82 
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Also emphasized in the curriculum planned is the struc- 
ture of today's languages with courses in the structure of 
modern German, Japanese, Spanish, and English. 

Among the other courses offered will be those applying 
linguistic principles to language teaching for teachers of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language, French, Spanish, Latin, and ele- 
mentary school language courses; and intensive language 
courses in Arabic, Greek, Latin, Japanese, and Russian. 

Regular academic credit is given for all courses. Guest 
privileges are extended to holders of the Ph.D. degree. 

The teaching staff of the Institute will consist of regu- 
lar members of the University of Michigan faculty and visi- 
tors. Among the latter, in addition to the recipient of the 
Collitz Professorship, Professor Kurytowicz, will be Dwight L. 
Bolinger, University of Southern California; John H. Fisher, 
Duke University; Ignace J. Gelb, University of Chicago; Mary 
R. Haas, University of California; Samuel E. Martin, Yale 
University; James H. Sledd, University of Chicago; and 
W. Freeman Twaddell, Brown University, Associate Director - 
of the Institute. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to the 
Director, Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, or CAMP WY- 
CLIFFE as it is more popularly called, announces the follow- 
ing dates and places for beginning and advanced linguistic 
courses: June 11 to August 24th at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma; June 18 to August 31st at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Camp Wycliffe of Canada, a branch of The Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics, will hold its thirteenth summer session 
at Caronport, Saskatchewan, from June 18 to August 3ist. 
In cooperation with organizations working among Canadian 
aboriginal groups, the Institute offers special help to workers 
entering that area. 

Courses are primarily directed toward the study of tech- 
niques for the learning of languages which have not been re- 
duced to writing and teach the methods for forming alphabets 
for such languages, preparing primers, dictionaries, gram- 
mars, etc. In addition, problems of translating written ma- 
terial into such languages are also discussed. 

Requests for information should be addressed to The 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, P.O. Box 870, Glendale 5, 
California. 
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Readers in other parts of the world may be interested 
in knowing of the branch session in Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia; and of the Wycliffe Language Course at the London 
Bible College in London, England. 


THE CENTRO COLOMBO- AMERICANO is again offering teach- 
ing fellowships to qualified graduate students who may wish to 
_ study in Bogota, Colombia. Fellows will be expected to teach 
English as a foreign language to adults and to attend a teacher- 
training course. Remaining time will be free for research 
or classes at the Biblioteca Nacional, Universidad Javeriana, 
Universidad Nacional, Universidad de los Andes, Museo Na- 
cional, etc. Requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to: The Director of Courses, Centro Colombo-Ameri- 
cano, Apartado Aereo 38-15, Bogota, Colombia. 
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